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4 ener * PARK. 
OPEN DAILY, ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
LEXANODRA ra 8 3% 

‘The Park Gates will be Opened at Ten a.m., and Closed at 


Fight p.m. 

THE COMPANY’S MAGNIFICENT BAND in BAN- 
QUETING HALL, at Three p.m. Musical Director, Mr. H. 
WEIST HILL. 

GYMNASIUM, SWINGS, &c. 

A NEW GARDEN THEATRE is in course of ERECTION, 
when a GRAND BALLET by Mr. MILANO will be preseyted. 

REFRESHMENTS WILL BE PROVIDED IN THE BAN- 
QUETING HALL, the Grand Stand, &c,, by Messrs. BER- 
TRAM and ROBERTS, 


LEXANODRA PASBEK. 


PROSPECTIVE AR RANGEMENTS, 
JULY 11 & 12—ALEXANDRA PARK RACES, 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, JULY 14. 
; 7 Indi Rail 








Admiaai 


m on this ion 1s., g 
JULY 17 & 18—ARCHERY FETE. 


ANNAKER’S WONDERFUL JAPANESE 

TROUPE will go through their most Extraordinary Per- 

a = the Stage of the New Garden Theatre, at 4.30 
THIS ‘ 


LEXANDRA PARK RACES.— 

The FIRST SUMMER MEETING will take place on 
Friday and Saturday, July 11th and 12th, under the New- 
market Rules of Racing. ‘The Management have erected a 
large number of LOOSE BOXES for the Race Horses, also 
Stabling for Visitors’ Horses. £1500 in added Money. Admis- 
sion One Shilling. 


LEXANDRA PARK, 
JULY 14th. 
ODD FELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE. 
ADMISSION, including Rail, ONE SHILLING. 
Grand Balloon Ascent and Great Display of Fireworks. 


M RIVIERB’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at 
e the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN, will commence on AUGUST 16th, and continue for 
a season of sixteen weeks. Mr. R. D’OYLY CARTE has the 
honour to announce that M. Riviere has entrusted him with 
the engagements of the solo vocalists and instrumentalists. 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. R. D’Oyty Carrs, 
Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing-cross, London. 

















MONDAY, 





Now Ready, in 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By HIS WIFE. 





This work comprises numerous interesting particulars re- 
specting almost all the musical celebrities of Moscheles’ time, 
including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, 
Balfe, Barnett, Bochsa, Braham, Clementi, Cramer, Cherubini, 
Uzerny, Chopin, Costa, Catalani, Caradori, Dragonetti, Drey- 
shock, Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Garcia, Grisi, Gounod, 
Hummel, Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hallé, 
Joachim, Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, Litolff, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, Malibran, Macfarren, 
Mario, Mori, Neukomm, Novello, Pleyel, Pacini, Paer, Pasta, 
Paganini, Patti, Rossini, Romberg, Ries, Rubini, Rubinstein, 
Ronconi, Reeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, 
Smart, Sivori, Sonntag, Staudigl, Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, 
Wagner, &c. 


**Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who has the 
faintest glimmer of a love for music and art, will welcome with 
delight this ‘‘ Life of Moscheles.” It is a personal history of 
music for sixty years of this century, full of the names of artista 
aor 2 composers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions,” 
—Examiner. 





HURST and BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just Published, square 16mo., 2s. 6d. 


HE CHORISTER’S GUIDE. By W. A. 
BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Author of ‘‘ Flowers and Festivals.” 


Rivinetoxs, Waterloo-place, London, Oxford and Cambridge. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. : 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8¥0, 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the . Od, 
MAURICE DAVIES, DD, 1 vol., Sv, lds. — 











Wickets IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


a - 


USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 





VE’'S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON, 











OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
ONDON’S HEART. By B. L, 


FARJEON. 8 vols, 


NHE CRAVENS OF CRAVENSCROFT. 
A Novel. By MISS PIGOTT, 8 vols, 


ADY MAY'S INTENTIONS, By 
JOHN POMEROY. 


OBERT ORD’'S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel, By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols, 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 

















HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Staest, 
Portman-square, W. 


DUFF AND STEWART’S 


NEW MUSIC. 


NEW SONG FOR BASS VOICE BY FRANZ ABT. 
WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF PEN. 4s. 


NEW SONG BY LADY BAKER. 


THIS WORLD {8 FULL OF BEAUTY. 4s, 
Gerald Massey. 


NEW SONGS BY FABIO CAMPANA. 


LOMBRA D’UNA ROSA. Romanza. In D flatandG. 3s, 
BELLA ITALIA, Canzone, 8s. 


* 
NEW SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 

THE MESSENGER DOVE. 4s. 

ALITTLE CLOUD. 4s. 

I1OVE MY LOVE. InA flat and B flat. 4s. 

THE RAFT. InGandE. 4s. 

EVANGELINE. By GEORGE CARTER. This New Cantata 
will be ormed at the Crystal Palace on Welmantey 
« Sotth thelr Evening "Bong gay ans PEW hilo Ril er 
Y . , rano. * e Silver 
Clouds” Tenor. ‘‘ Resignation.” Contraltv. ‘I only 
Live for Thee.” Duet. 4s. each. 


W. 0. LEVEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS, in E flat and F. 4s. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, in C, E flat, and F. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, in D, B, and F. 4g. 

THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 8s. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEWEST SONGS. 


WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE? 4s. 
A FISHER WIFE'S SONG. 4s. 
The Words from ‘‘ Songs for Sailors,” by W. C. Bennett. 


GOUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. Ilemans. 4s. 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. 4s. 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 4s. 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








Words by 


This day, extra fep. 8vo., price 2s, 6d. 


HE MUSIC PRIMER for SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. JOHN TROUTBECK, M.A., and the Rev. 
R. F. DALE, M.A., B. Mus. 
Oxford :, Printed at the CLarenpon Press, and published by 
Macmitian & Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





Y LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors 
of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols. 


URPHY’S MASTER, and other 
Stories. By the Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.” 





2 vols. 





This day, in crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d, 


OUND and MUSIC. A Non-mathematical 
Treatise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds 
and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of 
Trofessor Helmholtz. By SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Macmittan & Co., London. 





N ERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER and HYMN 
BOOK.—AN APPENDIX of Additional Hymns, Chants, 
Sanctuses, and Resjfonses, the Harmonies carefully revised by 
SIR JOHN GOSS, may now be had, either separately, or 
bound up with the work in all its various sizes and forms. 
Prospectuses of the complete work, with full particulars, will 
be forwarded on application. 
London: James Nisnrt & Co., 21, Berners-street, W.; 
Lamporn Coc, 63, New Bond-street, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


I IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
4 Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. “With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
London: J. T. Hayns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the seer 





Editions: 8. 

Plain Gold Title ...... 2060 case cabo ndnn es O96 40 

With photograph of If. M.S. ‘ Galatea)’ ..... 5 0 

Arranged as Pianoforte Duct ...........+ ons 5 0 

Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 








NLY A FACE, and other Stories. By 
MRS. ALEXANDRE FRASER. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








ONDUCTORS OF CHOIRS’ AND CHORAL 
SOCIETIES secking something new, ae ond vigorous, 
will be much pleased with Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS'S New 
Part-Song, LET THE HILLS RESOUND. Everywhere it is 
warmly received. Price 1s. nett. Also his Sacred Part Song, 
“Sound the Trumpet in Zion,” for full choir, about to be per- 
formed in public upon an extensive ecale, Price 1s, (d.— 
Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
London, 


NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 
New Song. By the Author and Composer of “ Thy 
Voice is Near,” “Oh, Chide Not, My Heart,” “ Her Bright 
Smile Haunts Me Still,” ‘ The Liquid " &. 8s. ; free by 
post at half-price, 
London: Rongnt Cocks and Co, May be had everywhere, 


CTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and 00. Masio 
lishers, Music Im rs, rs in 

sit eect ea, toes tase 
Con’ ital ig, rin, 

re a) Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 

ES tise ten 

Second-hand M nstiumen 

gt Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-streect), and 

208, Oxford-street, London, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.,-- 
For in ing and enriching the vuice, and removing 
ras f hay na the Soe byte BSnlale wml od | 
ria, ; any Labia, and ne of o 7 and 
’ estab 0 
Se a ed be eithcnt tne fave 


tail Chemists in the United 














ley beta 2 ss0cdear sooo siseentheitectes HmnOR 
London; J, B. Cnauen & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 
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SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 





PIANO OR HARP, 
4 EDITED BY 
i 
, JOHN THOMAS. 
ff (PENCERRD GWALIA,) 
¥ Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 
i 
¢ 


t The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
ot and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Mesars. J. B. 
Wr Caamer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
oe | which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs, Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
Ht vision and Editorship of Mr, Jonn Tuomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 





The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 





H Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





| LONDON: 
) J. B. CRAMER AND 00, 
i 201, REGENT STREET, W, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. KE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


(No. 511, July 11, °73, 








HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, ls. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 

** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 

day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 

inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 

Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 

words, and many are of considerable merit, The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 

arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ Sen thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to ou 

mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We_ notice also with pleasure that the book 

contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


on oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By ©. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two eer are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 84, 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconveniens 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fowrpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tux Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. + 
‘ Music By GC. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ee 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


ist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Sua: tendent Choirmaster of the Hert 
hive Obureh Choral Walens oh late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street 


London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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And meet him on the hill, 
The gude wives say I munna’: 
I love him, and I will. . 


T’ll meet him where the mountain 
Runs down to meet the sea; 

The sea-waves kiss the mountain, 
And Ronald kisses me. 


As sweet as hillside heather 
Is Ronald’s love to me, 
And my love for my Ronald 
Is as the boundless sea. 


We'll live and love together, 
And sweet our life shall be 

Among the hillside heather, 
Beside the boundless sea. 


Gorpon CAMPBELL, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. J. K. Emmett is playing at the Prince's 
Theatre, Manchester. 





At the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, Captain Disney 
Roebuck’s company are completing a fortnight’s 
engagement. 


The Bolton Theatre and Concert Hall have been 
sold by auction to the present occupier for £4900. 


The theatre seats 2500 persons, the concert-hall 
1200. 





“ Fritz,” sustained by Mr. Emmett, has been at 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, for twelve nights, 
and gives place on Monday to the Philharmonic 
Opera Company. 





Mdlle. Beatrice and her Comedy company have 
occupied the boards of the Manchester Theatre 
Royal during the past fortnight with an English 
version of ‘* Nos Intimes.” 


The drama of “ British Born” finished its career 
last week at the Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, 
and has been succeeded by the Philharmonic Opéra- 
Bouffe company, headed by Miss Emily Soldene. 


Mr. ©. Durand’s Opera company have been per- 
forming at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, during 
the past week. The operas gifen include “ Mari- 
tana,” ** Bohemian Girl,” ‘* Sonnambula,” ‘‘ L’ Afri- 
caine,” &e. Next week Mdme, Ristori appears for 
three nights. 

The Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, has passed 
into the hands of the Queen’s Theatre Company, 
Limited. Important alterations are to be made in 
the furniture, fittings, &c. 
company is £40,000, divided into 8000 shares of £5 
exh, The management remains the same. 





The Glasgow papers speak in the highest terms | ¥45, from various causes, deemed prudent to bestow 
of the bare ae “fifa vile at the representations the holiday privilege on not more than six hundred ; 
of English opera given in that town. We are while, of the male inzffaies, out of seven hundred, 
informed that the company, under the direction | 8earcely two hundred were regarded as ineligible 
Pavilion | for the treat. 


Theatre, London, in the course of this month for a | more numerously mad, than men. 


of Mr. Durand, will appear at the 


fortnight. 


The large organ in Christ Church, Clifton, Bristol 


lately much damaged by the falling of the pinnacle Italian organ-grinder, a grinning good-natured 


from the tower during a storm, has now been com 


pletely restored and considerably enlarged by Messrs. 
B i ith 
cigar ii ten cused te yy pare the sun, that the aspect of him was almost enough 


builders in Emmanuel Church, Clifton. 


ooo 


The capital of the 


once despatched to Mrs. Manders’s museum at 
Liverpool. 1t will be remembered that Wallace 
took the principal part in worrying and killing the 
lion-tamer M’Carthy, at Bolton, some months 
since. 


The funeral of the late Dean of Winchester, 
familiarly called “the good old dean,” took place 
on Friday in his cathedral and at Bishopstoke, 
amidst every demonstration of sympathy and regard. 
The mayor and corporation, with their maces and 
insignia craped, headed the procession into the 
cathedral, where the first part of the burial office 
was rendered chorally by the choir, Spohr’s anthem 
and a hymn being sung. The Dean had wellnigh 
reached 100 years of age, and diod at last, it is said, 
through taking medicine. 


nl 


The annual choral festival of Oxford and its 
vicinity was held the other day in Christ Church 
Cathedral, when twenty choirs, including about 400 
singers, assisted in the service. The choirs and 
clergy met in the Hall of Christ Church at half-past 
ten o’clock, and shortly afterwards walked in order 
round the principal quadrangle singing a proces- 
sional hymn. A large jewelled cross was borne at 
the head of the procession, and each choir was 
preceded by a large silken banner. Nearly all of 
these were very richly embroidered and were of most 
handsome texture. All the choirs and clergy were 
in surplices, and many of the former wore either 
purple or black cassocks.. The festival was con- 
sidered in a musical point of view to have been 
highly successful, and a decided advance upon 
previous occasions. 





The South Wales Choral Union appeared in 
Colston Hall, Bristol, on Tuesday, and gave, two 
concerts. The members of the Union, comprising 
five hundred voices, were on their way from the 
Principality to London, in order to compete for the 
Challenge Prize; and by an arrangement effected 
throughout the local Cambrian Society they were 
induced to go to Sydenham vid Bristol, instead of 
vid Gloucester. At the morning concert the test- 
pieces were gone through with great effect. The 
accompaniments to the pieces were played by a 
portion of the Cyfarthfa band, with Messrs. J. O. 
Brooke and A. W. Waite, of Bristol; Mr. G. Riseley 
at the organ, and Mr. Brinley Richards at the 
pianoforte. The challenge prize, which trophy the 
union carried off at the National Music Meeting last 
year, was displayed conspicuously at the front of the 
orchestra. The hall was fairly filled, a great many 
more attending than the promoters expected, as it 
was generally known the main interest would centre 
in the evening concert. This was a triumphant 
success, the great hall being crowded to overflowing, 
and hundreds who could not be accommodated had 
to retire disappointed. The competitive pieces 
were all again gone through, 





A grand Féte des Fous took place at Hanwell on 
Wednesday. Out of the eleven hundred women- 
patients of all ages from seventecn to seventy, it 


But women are always madder, and 
The sexes were 
divided at this féte; and the fun on the female side 
consisted of dolls of all shapes and sizes and 
; dancing to the music of a band and to that of an 
wretch, who ground by the hour together with 
such untiring cheerfulness, albeit the perspiration 
was streaming down his ruddy visage as he stood in 


to take off the edge of one’s animosity against the 
whole race for ever after...Then there were romps 
of kiss-in-the-ring and blind man’s buff—the phy- 


The lion Wallace, belonging to Manders’s collec-|sician and the lady-superintendent, Miss Hicks,. 





tion of wild beasts, died on Friday at Easington, 


—— 
—$——— 
RONALD. near Durham. The cause of death is stated to have } though it were the gayest of garden parties and the 
—— been inflammation of the lungs. The body was at | demented six hund thei 
sic titania tena J d ix hundred were. their guests. On the 


male side, the sports consisted chiefly of football 
and cricket, and acrobats and “ niggers,” the latter 
proving immensely popular. Shin-kicking and 
roundhand bowling must be rather tempting sport 
to lunatics ; but none of the merry maniacs appear 
to have done much damage to each other, 








OPERA. 





The production of Auber’s ‘Crown Diamonds” 
at Covent Garden last week and its repetition this 
week have been accompanied by changes, the 
propriety of which forms the subject of notice else- 
where in our pages. It is sufficient here to note 
that the interpolations have not been made out of 
disrespect to the memory of Auber, or out of any 
disbelief in the sufficiency of his work, but simply 
in deference to that artistic vanity which now-a-days 
is 80 grasping and so insatiable. Some of the 
additions have been made by removal from other of 
Auber’s works—from ‘‘ La Neige” and “ Leicester ;” 
others by inserting new airs by Sig. Vianesi. Now 
we have not the smallest objection to hear a new 
opera by Sig. Vianesi; but we protest against an 
Auber-cum-Vianesi work, without the consent of the 
chief partner. One of the anecdotes about Rossini 
runs to the effect that when some gushing composer 
had played him a composition, he asked, ‘* What is 
that?” ‘Itis a funeral march I have written on 
the death of Meyerbeer,” answered the other, 
“Very good,” responded Rossini; “but it would 
have been better if you had died and Meyerbeer 
written the music.” As to Sig. Vianesi’s additions 
to Auber, they no doubt gratified the singers for 
whose behoof they were written ; and the gratifica- 
tion of singers is apparently the end of art. They 
include a duet after Caterina’s grand air in the second 
act and a new song for Sig. Cotogni in the third act, 
besides the recitatives in place of the dialogue—the 
last change being no doubt indispensable, though it 
destroys the piquancy of Scribe’s repartees. Still, 
against that there is nothing to be said. Far more 
objectionable is the introduction of two numbers 
from ‘“ La Neige,’’ an early work of Auber’s, and 
conceived in a totally different style. To favour 
this interpolation, the original score of ‘‘ Les Dia- 
mans de la Couronne”? had to be cut—among the 
excisions being the delicate duet at the opening of the 
second act. Moreover the music of Sebastiano was 
written fora tenor: it has been altered and fitted 
to a baritone, Sig. Cotogni; and more mutilation 
has necessarily resulted. All this is indefensible, 
The incongruity of associating the modern con- 
ventional Italian manner with a school of music so 
purely French as Auber’s, is obvious: it strikes one 
as keenly in these interpolated airs as in the heavy 
dramatic recitatives which replaces Scribe’s light 
sparkling dialogue. In appreciating the execution, 
judgment is necessarily influenced by the knowledge 
that the singers are chiefly responsible for this 
mutilation.” If we can for a moment forget this, we 
may congratulate Mdme. Patti and Mdme. Monbelli: 
the former, as Caterina, enjoyed a continual triumph, 
well deserved for the brilliancy and amplitude of 
detail. As that impossible Queen of Portugal who 
pawns her own crown jewels to restore a wasted 
exchequer, who consorts with coiners to have false 
diamonds made, who is pursued and nearly captured 
by the police of her own Minister, and who, greeting 
every dilemma with a laugh and song, ultimately 
bestows her hand on a poor lieutenant in the army, 
to the confusion of all diplomats, Mdme. Patti 
absolutely revelled in the gaiety and recklessness of 
the part, yet at the last admirably recalled the 
queenliness of port and gesture when the occasion 
came for Caterina to assert herself. Her vocal 
performance was of course brilliant: to specify 
among other numbers the couplets “Un di nella” 
("Le beau Pédrille”’)—and the duet with Enrico 
“Pid dolce momento” (‘‘ Le doux téte A téte*’) in 
the first act, and more particularly still the splendidly 
delivered air with variations, ‘Non voglio tanto 
pene” (Ah! je veux briser ma chaine’’) in the 
second. Here the elaborated air was wrought with 
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of intonation being maintained. Indeed Mdme. 
Patti’s execution was superb throughout. Mdme. 
Monbelli showed extremely well in Diana, and in the 
charming Bolero in the second act, ‘La di que’ 
monti” (‘‘ Dans les défiles des montagnes”) Mdme. 
Monbelli, as Diana, deservedly partook with Mdme. 
Patti the applause and encore which followed. In 
the interpolation from ‘‘ La Neige” she also sang 
well, subject to the circumstance that she ought not 
to have sung them at all. These ladies nearly 
exhaust the merits of the cast. Sig. Bettini as 
Enrico sang and acted respectably, but the rest of 
the men were doleful. The Rebolledo and Campo 
Mayor had none of the humour which belongs to 
the French conception of these parts. They loomed 
lugubriously in front of the heavy recitatives : their 
singing was correct, but histrionically they were 
desperate. The pretty orchestral Sarabande was 
cut out, also the duet at the beginning of the second 
act; and several other abbreviations were made, in 
order to find room for single numbers which might 
glorify the artist. One improvement was noticeable 
on Saturday. The entr’acts had been shortened 
since Thursday evening, and the performance thus 
kept closer together, to its advantage generally. 

On Tuesday a performance of ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro” was qualified by the good singing and the 
somewhat over-demonstrative acting of Mdme. 
Albani as the Contessa Almaviva. Her vocal efforts 
were all that could be desired, and the zephyr air 
and all the points went well. Her manner was a 
little too significant for Beaumarchais’s Countess 
who lets things work her fate and is herself inopera- 
tive. The same may be said of Smeroschi’s 
Cherubino, who is too impudent a page, though not 
perhaps more assertive than the conception of 
Mdme. Lucca. But Cherubino should not be 
assertive at all—at all events in the presence of 
his mistress, for whom he has a timid, undecided 
vague affection—what the Germans call Sehnung. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi sang well and was encored in 
‘Voi che sapete.” M. Faure was the Figaro, 
and M. Maurel the Count—both capital impersona- 
tions. A clever and artistic performance was the 
Susanna of Mdlle. Monbelli, who exactly seized the 
spirit of the part, and did not deviate from justice 
and nature. Mdlle. Anese, Sig. Bettini, Sig. 
Ciampi, and Sig. Tagliafico made up the cast; Sig. 
Bevignani conducted ; and the overture was encored. 

Last night ‘“ Faust” was performed for the last 
time; to-night the ‘‘ Diamans de la Couronne,” and 
to-morrow ‘‘ Le Nozze” will be repeated; and then 
we enter into the last fortnight of the season. 

On Friday the Shah arrived at twenty minutes 
past nine at Drury Lane Theatre to hear Mdme. 
Titiens and Mdme. Nilsson in selections from “ La 
Traviata,” ‘“‘ La Favorita,” and “ Mignon.” The 
first-named portion however, was over by the time 
he got there. Seven Royal carriages conveyed his 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, Duke of Edinburgh, 
and their suite, and as the visit was quite private, 
not the least preparation was made for their recep- 
tion, except an illuminated star over the Royal 
entrance. The Prince and the Persian monarch 
occupied the usual Royal box. An immense crowd 
assembled in Great Russell-street, and cheered 
lustily the occupants of the carriages as they passed. 
The ballet included in “Za Favorita” gave the 
Shah much apparent satisfaction. 

At Drury Lane also the season is fast waning: 
last nights are announced. That of “ Mignon” 
occurred on Tuesday, when Mdme. Nilsson played 
the title-part to a crowded house. Royalty was 
present in the persons of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their Russian guests; and it bears out 
some remarks of ours elsewhere upon the unab- 
stractedness of opera artists, that the presence of 
Royalty was recognised on the stage, and materially 
influenced the acting. Indeed in one scene where 
Mignon is taking a tender farewell of Guglielmo, 
Mignon preferred to ignore Guglielmo and devote 
herself to the Royal box. The benefit and last 
appedranco of Mdme. Nilsson is fixed for next Tues- 
day, so that there will be no production of the 
** Talismano”’ after all the rehearsing. On Thurs- 
day Mdme. Titiens repeated her splendid imperson- 
ation of Donizetti's “ Leonorg.” To-morrow eyen- 


ing “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” is to be performed with 
Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Trebelli- Bettini, Signori 
Agnesi, Borella, Rinaldini, &c., and on Monday 
‘* Semiramide ” is to be repeated. 








CONCERTS, 





The closing concert for the season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society on Monday was of average interest, 
having for its chief feature the performance of a 
symphony in D by C. P. Emmanuel Bach, the second 
son of Sebastian. Historical interest rather than 
wsthetic gratification attaches to this earliest form 
of symphony, which is heavy and dispiriting. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was one of the 
compositions making up the selection; and the 
overtures were Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s ‘John the 
Baptist’”—an ably written piece of music—and 
Weber’s ‘‘ Jubilee,” which generally concludes the 
Philharmonic season. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Bril- 
lante ” in B minor for pianoforte and orchestra taxed 
the powers of Mdme. Carreno-Sauret rather crucially. 
Much better was the playing, though worse the 
music, of Rode’s eighth violin concerto, executed by 
M. Colyns the clever Belgian artist, whose ability 
was strikingly exemplified on a poor subject. Malle. 
Titiens was the vocalist, and Mr. Cusins, as usual, 
conducted the progress of the orchestral selection 
to an effective conclusion. 


The concert of Mr. Gustave Erlanger on SaturdaY 
evening consisted exclusively of the performance of 
his own compositions, instrumental and vocal, solo 
and concerted. A degree of sameness is inseparable 
from an arrangement like this; otherwise Mr. 
Erlanger proved the possession of scholarly musical 
faculties, and his works were listened to with respect 
and appreciation. A quintet in E flat major, which 
opened the concert, is especially to be commended 
for original merit unspoilt by any striving for 
novelty and strangeness of effect. It is sound 
music as well as pleasing music, and exhibits con- 
trapuntal knowledge and resource of no small order. 
The andante movement is particularly melodious 
and well written. A quartet which had been brought 
out at the New Philharmonic Society’s concerts 
also formed part of the program. Some of the songs, 
set to well-known poems, were very prettily and 
expressively treated, and being sung with good effect 
by Mdlle. Gaetano and Mr. Lloyd, pleased in no 
small measure. Best of these were ‘I love thee” 
(encored), and ‘‘ She walks in beauty.” Mr. Erlan- 
ger has been complimented on only setting good 
verse to mnsic—on being more particular than his 
kind; in fact the repertory on Saturday was made 
up from Shelley, Byron, Suckling and Hood. But 
it also contained the following, which, whether from 
Percy’s Reliques or not, is unmetrical, unrhyming, 
and ridiculous :— 
You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist, 
Or you may inveigle. 
The phenix of the east ; 
The lioness, ye may move her, 
To give o’er her prey ; 
But you'll ne’er stop a lover, 
He'll find out the way. 
The instrumentalists assisting the concert-giver 
were MM. Straus, Ries, Paque, Blagrove and Ganz, 
and Mr. Erlanger himself contributed with marked 
success some pianofarte playing. 

The fifth concert of the Italian Opera company, 
and last of the season came off on Saturday at the 
Floral Hall; and simultaneously we had the fourth 
concert of Her Majesty’s company at the Albert 
Hall. At the former Mdme. Patti being present, 
there were necessarily the stale repetition of Scotch 
and Irish ballads ; and other songs were contributed 
by Madlles. Albani, Scalchi, and D’Angeri, Mdme. 
Sinico, Signori Nicolini, Pavani, Bagagiolo, Graziani, 
M. Maurel, and other prominent members of the 
Opera company. The Hungarian Gipsy band 
appeared on the occasion, and were encored in a 
characteristic national waltz. At the Albert Hall 
Mdme. Nilsson was heard in several favourite pieces 
—the Romance from ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘Non conosci” 
(“ Kennst du das Land”); and (with Signor 
Castelmary) in the duet “ Leggiardre rondinelle,” 
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from the same opera—and in the scena, “Ah! fors’g 
lui,” from “ La Traviata.” The program was eked 
out by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlles. Marie Roze 
Valleria, Grossi, Signori Campanani, Fancelli, 
Capoul, Agnesi, Rota, and Borella. 

Sig. Arditi’s concert is one of the prominent 
musical events of the season, and this year showed 
no falling off in attractiveness and attendance, 
The maestro was enthusiastically received by the 
brilliant company that crowded St. James’s Hal], 
Interest centred in the ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” of 
Sig. Arditi’s and Mr. Willert Beale’s, which wags 
recently done at the anniversary féte of the Crystal 
Palace. The singers on this occasion were Mille, 
Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. V. Rigby, Signor Foli, 
and the Crystal Palace Choir. To the merits of 
this Ode we have already directed attention, 
Madlles, Valleria and J. Sherrington, and Mdmo, 
Trebelli also assisted, with MM. Gardoni, Naudin, 
Borella, De Soria, Rendano, and Caravoglia, 
Mdme. Trebelli won a deserved encore in a Spanish 
song ; Sig. Caravoglia scored well in “ Donni pur,” 
and an encore was given M. de Soria in a composi 
tion of M. Faure’s, called ‘* Les Rameaux.” 

Signor Campana’s morning concert was given on 
Friday last at the residence of Lord and Lady 
Castletown, Portman Square. The reception rooms 
were well filled, and some of the principal opera. 
tic artists executed a choice selection of music, 
including extracts from Signor Campana’s “3. 
meralda,” which were appreciatively applauded. 
Miss Edith Wynne gave an evening concert at 
St. George’s Hall on Wednesday. In the first part 
Miss Wynne sang some Welsh melodies (newly ar- 
ranged by Mr. John Thomas) most charmingly, 
Mdme. Pauline Rita had Bishop’s ‘‘ Lo! here the 
gentle lark ” assigned to her; Mdme. Patey “The 
Sailor Boy’s Farewell” by Blumenthal; Mr. Arthur 
Matthison and Eos Morlais were the other vocalists, 
Mr. John Thomas had a harp solo, of course played 
capitally. The second part was devoted to Ran- 
degger’s ‘‘ Rival Beauties,” well rendered by Messrs. 
Cummings, Patey, and Thomas, and Mdlles. Angélo 
and Edith Wynne. 








THEATRES. 





Miss Bateman having concluded her series of 
performances in ‘‘ Medea,” Mr. Wills’s poetical 
drama of ‘“ Charles I.” was revived at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturdayjevening ; the audience being 
numerous and enthusiastic. Mr. Henry Irving and 
Miss Isabel Bateman represent, as heretofore, the 
characters of King and Queen, and Mr. Belmore, 
Miss G. Paunceford, and Mr. W. E. F. Edgar 
resume their old parts. Mr. W. H. Stephens is the 
Marquis of Huntley, and Mr. R. Markby the bluff 
sardonic Ireton. We need not add that this play, 
which is only to be performed for a limited number 
of nights, is as carefully and excellently performed 
in every detail as hitherto. 

On Friday the Vaudeville company celebrated the 
three hundredth representation of the ‘* School for 
Scandal.” The occasion was marked with a double- 
event in the Sheridan drama; the “ Critic” being 
also performed. ‘The cast included Mr. J. 
Neville as Pug, Mr. W. Farren as Sir Fretfu! 
Plagiary, Mr. James as the Beefeater, Mr. Thorne 
as Whiskerandos, and Miss Oliver as Tilburina. 
Two ceremonies further signalized this tercen- 
tinoctary—the longest run in record of Sheridan's 
comedy, and possible only in a huge metropolis, 4 
rapid and commodious railway system, and a coD- 
stantly shifting population. A marble bust of the 
author, together with the original manuscripts ol 
“ The School for Scandal,” kindly lent by Mr. B. B. 
Sheridan, were placed in the vestibule of the theatre, 
where they attracted much attention. The paper is 
still clean, the ink still comparatively fresh, and the 
writing neat and legible. It is a pity that the las 
leaf is missing; for that leaf is said to hav 
contained a curious epilogue in the aspiration 
“Finished at last, thank God—R. B. Sheridan.” 
To which the prompter subscribed a pious ‘‘ Amen.” 
The second ceremony was the testimonialising the 
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piece three hundred nights with no author's fees, of 
course well deserved a couple of silver salvers. 
These were bestowed with great impressiveness and 
Would it not have been as well to add 
something in the way of handsome recognition to 
the descendant of Sheridan ? 

 Sithors to Grind,” otherwise ‘‘ Coming Home,” 
was duly introduced by Mr. Saker to a London 
audience assembled on Saturday at the Globe. 
The reception was enthusiastic on the part of the 
general spectators, and may rank at whatever value 
can be attached to first night judgments. 
part of the professed judges the reception was by no 
means enthusiastic: favourable critics have damned 
with faint praise, unfavourable ones have spoken 
their minds with more candour than consideration 
for an untrained writer’s maiden effort. 
no doubt been lent to hostile pens by the fact that 
“ Sithors to Grind” came out in Liverpool, and the 
Liverpudlians raved over it. 
aro kittle cattle, and cherish two leading delusions. 
One is that their docks are ampler, and accommodate 
more tonnage than the London docks; the other is 
that their public is keenly critical in dramatic 
matters and is moved by a true artistic spirit. 
beliefs are hopeless 
theatrical appreciation of the Liverpool public, it 
would be easier to gauge were it more constant. 
The public there will pet a theatre for a time, 
and then, for no reason beyond a popular whim, 
A manager will thrive for a 
period, only to find himself one day left out in the 
cold, though he has not changed his policy. The 
humour of the public cannot be relied on. 
may come out and succeed marvellously if the first 
night audience be in a good temper and so stamp it 
for approval among successive audiences. 
appears to have been the case with ‘ Sithors to 
Grind,” a wishy-washy piece of the laughing-lachry- 
mose school, full of pantomime fun and maudlin 
melancholy. But the grief of the fun and the joke 
of the melancholy is that it is equally hard to laugh 
Not so, however, thought the 
audience of Saturday. If they did not weep much 
at the pathos, they shrieked with delight when-Mr. 
Saker tumbled a flour tub on his head, and fished 
the yolk of an egg out of the milk-jug with a pair of 
tongs. No doubt they would have screamed with 
equal rapture at a harlequinade. 
play, we find a construction desperately loose, on 
which shreds and figments of pathos hang limp. 
The language is like a burlesque of Dickens—that 
is to say it is the mannerism minus the genius of 
the great sentimental novelist. 
is printed, not acted, is ludicrously Dickensesque, 
even to the omission of the predicate in the} about holding his first brief (an attorney’s brief, oh 


But the Liverpudlians 


suddenly desert it. 


or cry at either. 


The prologue which 


A sunny lane in Yorkshire. , 
Looking down upon it, over many terraces and rich | SUccess can be predicated of exaggerated and unreal 
meadows, and beyond it to the cornfields and many- 
coloured hills that fade into the clouds, a quaint old| Thorne above-mentioned is the brother of the 


mansion with a hundred golden suns for eyes. In 


one of the improbabilities of the play that though 
Joe’s name is Stammers, and a Mrs. and Miss 
Stammers employ Joe, neither side is aware of any 
relationship, albeit Mrs. Stammers knows that her 
stepdaughter has a poor uncle who lives at Acton. 
How comes it that when Tom Stammers prospered, he 
did not hunt up his poor brother from whom he parted 
near the ‘ mansion with a hundred blood-red eyes ?” 
Be that as it may Mrs. Stammers quarrels with 
her stepdaughter Eleanor, and drives her out of the 
house with the idea of securing Eleanor’s lover for 
herself. She bids the girl go seek her uncle at 
Acton. Eleanor discovers that her uncle’s abode at 
Acton is a knife-grinder’s cottage, but she faithfully 
sticks to him ; does her duty in the hufnble sphere ; 
saves money and sets him up in a small shop; pre- 
serves her own lover, who is alord; and is in a 
position to offer her proud stepmother aid, when the 
latter’s fortune fails, and while she is intriguing to 
marry a@ marquis. There is an underplot which 
shows a blacksmith friend of Joe’s family inclined 
to desert his own sweetheart for the more splendid 
attractions of Eleanor. Inthe end Mr. Tom Stam- 
mers does come back alive, as Joe prophesied he 
would; comes back in time to save his wife from a 
bigamous alliance. Butas she already committed 
bigamy in marrying him, having a husband living 
at the time, it would not so much have mattered, 
juridically speaking. She is however shown the 
door, and the curtain descends on the happy party 
with the family solicitor in the middle in his shirt- 
sleeves, preparing to carve a piece of beef. The 
chief fault of the piece is its redundancy of buffoonery 
and false sentiment. The figure of the needy knife- 
grinder is not really pathetic though he is poor, 
and has an old arm-chair, and cobbles umbrellas, and 
has a cripple daughter, and deluges us with soft 
sentimentality. With three-fourths of the feeble 
tearfulness knocked out, and quite as much of the 
horse-play, the piece would have a better chance. 
Mr. E. Saker, who enacts Joe Stammers, did not 
make much impression the first night; his style 
was an obvious echo of Mr. Toole in the same 
senile, chirrupy serio-comic sort of character. We 
have seen Mr. Saker in low-comedy parts in which 
he was extremely entertaining ; indeed he is well 
capable of holding his own with any actor in that 
walk, But he has mistaken his range by essaying a 
Robsonian part. In his company the ladies— 
namely Miss Maggie Finland, Miss Marie O’Berne,, 
and Mrs. J. B. Howard—are sound artists. The first 
played the invalid cripple with an intelligence and 
prettiness in excess of the rather morbid idea of the 
creator. Mr. Frederick Thorne is also an acquisi- 
tion; though the part of an attorney who talks 


Themis!) is a small one. Messrs. Barnes and F. B. 
Warde are also successful in their réles, so far as 


characters. It is understood that the Mr. Frederick 


Vaudeville manager. ‘* Coming. Home” wags pre- 





the lane, clinging to each other, two orphan boys ; 
lonely, friendless, and hungry. They have agreed 
to separate and seek their fortunes, and have divided 
their few copper coins. ‘* Good-bye, Tom, oh good- 
bye!” Good-bye, Joe; perhaps it isn’t for long; 
turn your face. God bless us both!’ Tom breaks 
away, and Joe is left sobbing wildly under the 
shadow of the bank ; and when he goes on his lonely 
way through a slit in the corn, the quaint old 
mansion is getting on its evening frown, and glaring 
after him with a hundred blood-red eyes. 


The spectator is supposed to get this piece of pseudo 


Dickensism well into his mind to understand what- 


follows at the rising of the curtain. When the 
sipario ascends, he will become aware that Jom has 
prospered in life—married twice—had a daughter by 
his first wife—and died abroad, as everybody believes 
but Joe. Joe himself has not succeeded; he is 
simply a needy knife-grinder, and, like the prototype 
of all such, “ story, God bless you, he has none to 
to tell, sir’’—at all events none worth telling. He 
is a maudlin, goody-goody feeble old ninny, who 
talks diluted Dickens, and puts blacking on the 
stove instéad of blacklead, and makes a pancake 
as 8 Clown might in a pantomime. These traits, 
and a confident belief in the return of his brother 


ceded by a new farce called ‘‘ Doing the Shah,” of 
which it is best to say nothing. 


The appearance of Mdme. Judic at the Princess’s 
is another feather in the cap of MM. Valnay and 
In her, English audiences have recognised 
an actress of rare and subtle talent and a charming 
singer, considering the limited extent of her voice; 
for really she may be said to have no voice at all— 
no voice, but exquisite management of a voice. She 
appeared in a little operetta with music by Lacome, 
called ‘Le Mouton enragé.” 
mere monologue history of a girl who is shut up in 
a room by one lover and makes love to three more 
Mdme. Judic is full of tricks and 
After the operetta 


It is very slight—a 


by the windows. 
resources, and extremely clever. 
she sang two songs—one the original of the 
Strand song “Oh dear I am so ticklish,” and 
another a plaintive ditty, ‘J’ai pleuré.” 
encore resulted. The pieces which eked out the 
evening's entertainment, but in which this artist did 
not appear, were ‘‘ Marcel”’ and “ Le Roi Caudaule.” 
In the first appears M. Maurice Coste, who however 
is not a Febyre. The second piece is a lively bit of 
nonsense by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, and the 





Tom, constitute his apology for a character. It is 


An 


————— | 


of ridiculous situations. Those clever comedians 
MM. Didier and Schey lend life to the piece, with 
M. Paul Legrand who is one of the best of old men, 
and with Mdlle. Wilhem who is always handsome 
and attractive 


The production of Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Andy 
Blake” this week at the Court Theatre has afforded 
Miss Litton an opportunity of presenting herself 
in the title-réle. Miss Litton is very pretty and 
engaging in the part of the scampish young Irish 
man—a little too pretty withal to be natural in such 
a roguish entity and such rough surroundings. Miss 
Litton’s Irish brogue, too, appeals strongly to the 
imagination to supply the lacking colour. Alto- 
gether the acting approaches the domain of a 
cleverly-done extravaganza. Still it is very pleasant. 
The “ Happy Land ” still forms the main attraction 
at this house, and Mr. Righton’s jokes about his 
inability to make up his face are keenly relished by 
scorners at authority. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A Foresters’ Féte came off on Tuesday at the 
Alexandra Park, and the fine weather lent bright- 
ness to the amusements, which included perform- 
ances by combined military bands, acrobatic evolu- 
tions and tight-rope performances, a grand concert 
in the Banqueting Hall by the company’s band, 
under the direction of Mr. H. Weist Hill; Beau- 
mont’s “Black Blossom negro minstrel entertain- 
ment,” in the new Garden Theatre; a ballet in the 
same theatre, called, ‘dA May-day Revel in the 
Olden Time ;” a May-pole dance; a performance by 
the Japanese troupe; a balloon ascent, under the 
auspices of the veteran aeronaut Coxwell; then 
more of the Japanese troupe; and, finally, at half- 
past nine, a grand display of fireworks and illumina- 
tion of the ruins of the Palace. Dancing commenced 
early in various parts of the grounds to the strains 
of three or four volunteer bands, and the improvised 
amusements of the Foresters seemed to yield tho 
greatest satisfaction of all. 

The North Woolwich Gardens are now at their 
best in the summer weather; and those who find a 
difficulty in keeping warm may find some vigorous 
muscular excitement in the dancing, which is con- 
ducted on a platform surmounted by a pretty 
orchestra. For spirits rather reflective than activo 
a little drama is provided. There is the farce of 
“ The Quiet Family,” in which Mr. Lloyd displays a 
creditable sense of humour; and an excellent ballet 
lends variety to a program which is long and inviting. 
The great feature of the entertainment is the latest 
edition of Mr. Byron’s burlesque, “ The Lady, of 
Lyons,” efficient aid being rendered by the Misses 
Edith Bruce, Everard, and Pascol; Messrs. OC. H. 
Fenton, Carter, Naylor, &c. The entertainment, on 
three nights of the week, concludes with a display of 
fireworks, connected with which is a representation 
of the burning of Paris during the Commune; and 
Paris fizzes symmetrically. 








THE LATH SAMUEL SMITH. 





Samuel Smith of Bradford in the West Riding is 
a@ name as well-known in connection with Choral 
Societies as that of the late Robert Bowley, or that 
of the late Mr. Puttick. Indeed the three names 
were commonly associated together. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of Field House, Bradford, and Calverley 
House, Leeds, died last week, in his sixty-eighth 
year. For some years past he had been in a de- 
clining state of health. He was the son of a well- 
known dyer in Bradford, and early in life started as 
a dyer in Halifax. Indefatigable in his pursuits, he 
studied his business as an art and an important 
branch of chemistry; he made discoveries, invented 
new colours, and by his great skill and industry ere 
he was thirty years of age realised an ample fortune, 
and retired from the cares and anxieties of trade. 
He applied his zeal and energy to the introduction of 
the large organ into Dissenting chapels, the improve- 
ment of choirs, the chanting of the prose psalms in 
the Bible version, and the dissemination of a better 
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kind of hymnody than was then in vogue. Manyan 
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organ owes its place in a West Riding chapel tothe 
enthusiasm and liberality of Mr. Smith. He pub- 
lished a West Riding Tune Book, a collection of good 
and popular tunes, and also the Book of the Bible 
Psalms set to 373 chants, edited by Dr. Gauntlett. 
This work was printed in five volumes, four vocal 
parts and one organ score. Through an act of 
indiscreet generosity, in helping an old schoolfellow 
in a large way of trade, Mr. Smith suffered a 
heavy pecuniary loss, and thereby was induced 
to return to his early mercantile occupations. 
He joined his brother in Bradford and became 
the foremost of his trade in the North. Every 
interval and leisure was given to his favourite em- 
ploy, that of advancing hymnody and the improve- 
ment of the organ for service purposes. To this end 
he gave his time, his knowledge, experience, and his 
money; and his industry, zeal, prudence, and 
liberality, were rewarded with no ordinary results. 
Mr. Smith published a practical working book for 
the advance of chanting in Dissenting chapels—a 
selection from the Psalms and other portions of the 
Bible set to well-known chants, and in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Jackson of Masham, he edited 
a capital collection of Hymn Tunes. Both these 
works took root in the West Riding, and here 
enjoyed, and still enjoy, a large steady circulation. 
His unrelaxing diligence in his extensive mercantile 
schemes proved eventually too much for his 
originally strong constitution, and for some years 
past he had ceased te take an active part in his 
favourite pursuits. He lived to see the gathering of 
an abundant harvest in return for the toils of his 
seed-sowing, and his name and memory will be long 
upheld throughout Yorkshire. He possessed great 
talents, an independent spirit, and took unceasing 
interest in whatever was of interest to his friends 
and neighbours. Mr. Smith leaves a widow and 
sons who carry on their father’s business. 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 








The second of the public competitions came off on 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace in lieu of the usual 
Saturday afternoon concert. The classes examined 
were Numbers 7, 9, 11—that is to say competitors 
for the brass band prize, the solo contralto prize 
and the prize for solo baritone or bass. As the 
classes came up for the contest their numerical 
order was varied: Class 9 came first, the judges 
being Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Arditi, Messrs. 
Barnby, Hullah,and Leslie, The number of entries 
in this class had been 21; but by a preliminary 
examination, the candidates were reduced to six, 
and of these six five turned out to be students 
belonging to the London Academy of Music. The 
names were given as Miss Bolinbroke, Miss Estelle 
Emrick, Miss Adsell, Miss Gertrude Mathews, 
Miss Minnie Simpson, and Miss Langdon. Among 
the test-pieces for performance were 


“*Lord, to Thee each night and day’ (Theodora) Handel, 
* Ah, rendimi quel core” (Mitrane) .......... Rossi, 
“Per pietad non ricercate” (11 Curioso Indis- 
CEOTO) 40 10 v0 000s se s2000ees sees ee ee oes sb 
*‘Recit. and Air, ‘ But the Lord is mindful” 
a ere Mendelssohn. 


Mozart, 


The prize—a purse of £30—was justly allotted to 
Miss Bolinbroke whose clear, sweet voice and 
cultivated style challenged general adiniration. 
Miss Bolinbroke has in her the stuff of an excellent 
artist. Miss Estelle Emrick, however, made a good 
second. 

Class II.—the baritones and basses—then came 
up—the original 22 being winnowed down to six. 
These were Messrs. T. L. Greaves, E.Olano, C. Prince, 
L. N, Parker, H. E. Thorndike, and F. W. Crotty. 
The music assigned consisted of : 


Air, “ Why do the nations” (“ Messiah"). 


seeeeee Handel. 
Recit; * Ma che insolita,’ and Aria, “ Oh voi dell’ 






MPOhO ” 00.2. o0 00 ce cscconevessccscecsces .. Handel. 
**La Vendetta” (“La Nozze di Figaro”) +» Mozart. 
Recit. “ Dal cor per iscacciar”........+ +» Meyerbeer. 
Air, “ O lieto di” (“Etoile dn Nord") ... +» Meyerbeer. 


* Reviens a toi” (‘‘ Dinorah”.... seseeeeee Moyerbeer, 
The singing here was not first rate except in the case 
of Messrs. Thorndike and Crotty. The first carried 
off the prize of £380; and letters of commendation 
were handed to Messrs. Orotty, Prince, and Greaves. 
Mr. Orotty has not a powerful voice but he uses it 
with discrimination and good taste. As to the prize- 


winner, Mr. Thorndike, his fine natural baritone 
voice and clear and vigorous phrasing placed him 
well in the front of the competitors. 

In Class 7—the brass-bands—the strife lay be- 
tween the Carrow Works Brass Band, from Norwich; 
the Royal Artillery Brass Band, from Woolwich ; 
and the 8rd Gloucester Volunteers’ Artillery Band. 
Three prizes were offered to this class. The first (a 
purse of £50) was carried off by the Royal Artillery 
Band; the second, an instrument presented by 
Messrs. Besson and Co., valued at £22 10s., was 
awarded the Norwich Band; and the third, pre- 
sented by Messrs. Chappell, fell to the Gloucester 
Band. The judges, Mr. H. Leslie, Mr. F. Godfrey, 
and Mr. J. Barnby, unwisely, as we think, selected 
the overture to Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute” for the 
first trial, on the grounds, we suppose, that there 
were no flutes in the brass bands. The second trial 
was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” Of course 
the Royal Artillery Band beat its rivals: it is not 
only in more constant training, but it is also bigger; 
and victory declared as usual for the big battalions. 
After the competitions were over a concert was 
given, supported by several of the competitors of 
the day and the prize-winners of Thursday. -The 
appearance of Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Bolinbroke, 
Mr. Frank Gifford, and Mr. Thorndike, respectively 
winners of the soprano, contralto, tenor, and bari- 
tone prizes, was the signal for prolonged applause. 
All the successful competitors showed themselves 
worthy of the decisions pronounced in their favour. 
By the way a protest was lodged against Miss Jessie 
Jones’s right to receive her prize, as she has sung 
for some years in public. The case was taken by 
the directors ad avizandum. 

Tuesday was another public day, when Classes 2, 
12, and 4 competed—namely, choirs under 200, 
trumpet solos, and church choirs. The choral 
societies selected for trial were the Dalston Choral 
Association, the South London Choral Association, 
and the Stepney Tonic Sol-fa Association ; and the 
pieces sung by them were the chorus, “ Cherubim 
and Seraphim,” from Handel’s “ Jephthah,” Orlando 
Gibbon’s anthem, ‘‘ Hosanna;” and Wilbye’s mad- 
rigal, ‘‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees.” Then came 
some tests in sight-singing. In fine, the Stepney 
Tonic Sol-fa Association took the prize of £100, 
the South London Choral Association obtaining 
the second prize (Boosey's Royal Edition of Operas), 
and the other society being commended. Judges: 
Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. Leslie and Barnby. 
Two trumpet soloists competed for a prize of £25, 
and it was gained by Mr. W. Wilmore, of the Crystal 
Palace band, who played a piston trumpet. His 
rival, however, Mr. W. Morrow of the Grenadiers, 
was consoled with a silver trumpet worth 15 guineas 
presented by Messrs. Besson. The tests were 
the obbligati to Handel’s arias, ‘‘ The trumpet shall 
sound” and ‘ Let the bright seraphim,”. and the 
judges Sir J. Benedict, Signor Arditi, and Mr. 
Cusins. In the competition of church choirs two 
entered from Liverpool, but only one appeared—that 
of St. Nicholas’ Church, which obtained the prize, 
and was also specially complimented by the judges. 
Though gained by a walk-over, the prize—a purse 
of £30—was well won. The choir sang in really 
capital style Gibbon's ‘‘Te Deum and Benedictus” 
in F, and Croft’s anthem, *‘Godis gone up.” The 
judges in this instance were Sir John Goss, Sir 
George Elvey, and Mr. J. L. Hatton. 

We can only this week chronicle the successful 
competition of the South Wales Choir at the National 
Music Meetings. There was not the slightest hesita- 
tion on the part of the judges, Sir J. Benedict, Sir 
John Goss, and Mr. Barnby, in allotting them the 
prize, although their opponents the Tonic Sol-faists 
acquitted themselves well. The excitement was very 
great when it was made known that the South Wales 
Choir would retain the £1000 Challenge prize till 
next year. 








Aupert Hatt Oncenstran Socrety.—H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh presided on Wednesday at a 
meeting of the committee of management, held at 
Clarence House. There wére present Mr. Frederic 
Clay, Major Donnelly, R.B.; Mr. Arthur §, Sullivan, 
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The Committee of the above Fund held a Meeting 
on Monday last, when the present holders of the 
Scholarship, Mr. William Shakespeare, was re. 
elected. 

We understand that most satisfactory accounts 
have been received from Milan of his musical pro- 
gress. Although still occupying himself with com. 
position and pianoforte-playing, the two branches 
in which he displayed sufficient talent to gain the 
Scholarship, he is devoting his attention chiefly to 
the art of singing, receiving the highest encomium 
and encouragement from his master, Signor Lam. 
perti. This is the third year of Mr. Shakespeare's 
tenure of the Scholarship. At the same meeting 
the final report from the Sub-Committee was brought 
up and passed. 

This Report after stating that the Sub-Committee 
have issued letters to the Queen and Royal Family, 
to the Society of Arts and the President of the Royal 
Academy of Music, by the Chairman; many 
thousand circulars and letters to various musical 
societies, deans and chapters of cathedrals, Pro. 
fessors and lovers of musical art, the press, the 
Livery companies of London; lists of donations, 
reprint of notices in the papers, &c., gives the total 
of donations as £736 3s., and the expenditure as 
£150 10s. 2d. The balance has been paid into the 
treasurer’s account at the Bank of England. In 
reference to the donations received, the Sub-Com- 
mittee cannot disguise their disappointment at the 
small response which your appeal has met with 
from the musical societies and the musical profes- 
sion in general, both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Two or three donations only have come in from 
musical societies, but it is quite possible that during 
the next winter season some societies may give 
performances in favour of your Fund. There is a 
probability of co-operation to this effect on the part 
of the directors of the Crystal Palace. From the 
deans and chapters the response has not been 
encouraging, notwithstanding a second letter having 
been addressed to them, which in the opinion o 
your Sub-Committee establislied a strong claim 
upon their support, and which produced several 
answers but no assistance. Your Sub-Committee 
are not without hope that one or the other of the 
Livery companies of London may follow the example 
set them by the Goldsmiths’ Company. The Sub- 
Committee gratefully acknowledge the services of 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, to 
whose laboursin a great measure the success that 
has attended their efforts to increase the funds of 
the Foundation may be attributed. They think 
that if a connection by affiliation, or otherwise, with 
the University of London, or some metropolitan 
educational or learned society could be established 
the object of the Foundation would become more 
widely known, and many other advantages would 
accrue. 





A Niont Fete mm 1653.—First imagine in the 
gardens of the Temple, with which you are well 
acquainted, a grove traversed by two walks, At the 
spot where they meet there was a somewhat large 
circle of trees, to the branches of which had been 
attached a hundred glass chandeliers. On one side 
of this open space was er a@ magnificent 
theatre, the decoration of which was worthy of thé 
illumination it received—the light from hundreds of 
candles, which the leaves of the trees prevented 
from being diffused afar, threw on that spot such 4 
glow that the sun could not have made it. brightes. 
For the same reason also the surrounding space 
was so dark that eyes were useless. The night was 
most calm and serene, First the comedy bey 
which was pronounced agreeable; then twenty-four 
violins, having played some “ ritournelles,” gavé 
out * branles,” ‘ courantes,” and “ petites danses.” 
The company was not so numerous as select : some 
danced, some looked on, and others wander 

hrough walks, where one person could not dis- 
tinguish another. This lasted till daybreak, and a8 
if Heaven had acted in concert with me, morning 
dawned just as the candles ceased to give light. 
This féte succeeded so perfectly, that on all sides! 





and Mr. A, 8. Cole (honorary secretary). 


received inquiries as to the iculars, and to this 
day it is talked of with tion.—"' Mdme, 
Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Puliga, 
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Recollections of a Page at the Court of Louis XVI. 
By Féxtx, Count de France d’Hézecques. Edited 
from the French, by Cuaruorte M. Yonas. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1873. 

The Page whose recollections have been translated 
and in several cases improved upon (judging from 
matters mentioned when the original writer was 
dead and gone) is the Count of Hézecques and 
Baron of Mailly, born 1774, admitted at the age 
of twelve among the pages of the King’s bedchamber, 
in the decaying days of French monarchy. Here 
he remained for four years, until the advancing 
wave of democracy caused the abolition of the pages; 
whereupon the young gentleman was placed on the 
list of Court equerries. Thence he obtained a 
captaincy in the guards. The crash came, and 
Monsieur d’Hézecques emigrated with the other 
aristocrats, and like many more took part in warfare 
against France. Thia lack of patriotism did not 
prevent him from stealing back in 1796 ; but finding 
the political atmosphere too warm he escaped, after 
having had to remain concealed in his chateau for 
eighteen months. When the First Consul rose to 
the throne d’Hézecques returned and took military 
service under him. Then he retired into civil life 
on the fall of Napoleon, and died in 1835 under 
Louis Philippe. The present Recollections are 
supposed to have been drawn up in 1804, though 
there are traces of fresh matter introduced even 
subsequently to the Count’s death in 1835. They 
are highly entertaining, being written in the true 
Bourbonite spirit, and redolent of the days when 
it was better esteemed to be well-bred than to 
be moral. It is delightful to read of the decency 
of Mdme. Dubarry, of the respect which Louis 
Quinze showed his daughters—Rag, Snip, and 
Pig, he called them according to Carlyle, which 


does not sound highly respectful in » monarch, 
t What says the historian? ‘Scarcely at the Débotter 
; (when Royalty took off its boots) could they snatch 
4 up their enormous hoops, gird the long train round 
F their waists, huddle on their black cloaks of taffeta 
; up to the very chin, and so, in fit appearance of full 
" dress every evening at six, walk majestically in; 
al receive the royal kiss on the brow; and then walk 
0 majestically out again to embroidery, small scandal, 
he prayers, and vacancy. If Majesty came some morn- 
lo ing with coffee of its own making, and swallowed it 
h with them hastily, while the dogs were uncoupling 
of for the hunt, it was received as a grace of Heaven.” 
to However, the Page was witness that his Majesty 
nat treated them with respect, and the Princesses them- 
of selves ‘‘ enjoyed the consideration which virtue alwayg 
ink commands from the most immoral men.” Consoling! 
‘th After the death of Louis, Mdme. Dubarry kept herself 
ton externally so respectable as to extort admiration from 
hed the Page. Occasionally she slipped, but “it was 
ore with the precautions that the King’s memory re- 
vald quired, so that the public never knew anything about 
it.” So with the succeeding King’s brother—Comte 
d’Artois, who “‘ concealed his breaches of morality as 
much as he could.” In fact Vice did not count as 
the vice so long as it kept up a decent appearance, and 
= forgot none of the courtesies and ceremonies. 
ange The pages of the King’s bedchamber at the time 
been when d’Hézeeques entered the service were eight in 
side number. Their service was entirely within the 
cent chateau of Versailles, and did not require height or 
: be strength, so it was undertaken at a very early age, 
“ and some children began at nine years old. Tobe 
ich 8 received as page, it was necessary to prove at least 
tes. 200 years of direct noble descent, and to have an 
space allowance of 600 livres for minor expenses. Then 
t was the parents were delivered from any further care: 
4 clothing, food, masters, attendance in sickness, all 
pont Were furnished with royal magnificence. One dress 
1808." alone for a page of the chamber cost 1500 livres; for 
some it was of crimson velvet, with gold embroidery on 
dered all the seams. e hat was trimmed with a 
t be! feather and a broad piece of point d’Espagne. They 
gars had, besides, an undress suit of scarlet cloth, with 


light. gold and silver lace. The service of the pages of 


sides I the chamber consisted in being present at the grand 
o this levée of the King, going to Mass with him, lighting 
ne. de him on returning from hunting, and attending his 


retiring to give him his slippers. When the King 































went out shooting, all the surtouts had to be at the 
meet. They took off their coats, and put on little 
vests of blue drill, and leather gaiters, and, each 
bearing a gun, they kept behind the prince, who, 
after firing, took another gun, while the empty one 
was passed from hand to hand to the armourer to 
load. Meanwhile, the first page had the game picked 
up, and kept an exact account in a little note-book; 
and, as soon as the sport was over, he went to the 
King’s study to take orders for its distribution. It 
may well be supposed that this was a very pleasant 
post ; besides the advantage of having a special work 
to do for the King, like a little minister, the first 
page got a good many for himself, as Louis XVI., 
every day that he went out, killed some four or five 
hundred head. The great liberty enjoyed at the 
State Stable, the small amount of study, the spirit of 
independence that descended from generation to 
generation, ll combined to make the youths’ con- 
duct very irregular. Confinement and arrest only 
lasted for a time ; the general spirit was permanent, 
and great severity would have been required to pro- 
duce a reform. Three hours of study in the 
morning, and two after dinner, were the only-time 
they could not ramble about the town; besides, 
they could go anywhere up to half-past nine at 
night, the hour of supper. ‘The results of such 
license may easily be conceived. 

The pages studied reluctantly and learnt little 
wisdom, but nuch Weltkenntniss, and not a little 
naughtiness. Among the duties of the Pages of the 
Chamber was included that of waiting on the king 
and royal family at the theatrical representations 
in the gorgeous theatre at Versailles. They had 
their places in the box of the first gentleman, 
whence they carried the royal commands to the 
stage by a little staircase, and sometimes the invita- 
tions of the lesser dignitaries. ‘The old Marshal 
de Duras, always gallant, often sent us to fetch the 
actresses to his box to receive a compliment, or, 
sometimes, a kiss. He advised us to kiss their hands.” 
The pages were generally on good terms with the 
actresses. They also attended sacred majesty to 
the Mass and shared in the consecrated bread, which 
was handed round. Louis Seize used to take a 
knife out of his pocket, cut off a piece, and give the 
remainder to the Pages of his Chamber, or else he 
would simply bite off as much as he wanted. ‘On 
the day,” writes the Count, “that I was entered 
among the pages, I had the piece that bore the 
marks of the king’s teeth, and, in my provincial 
ecstasy, ate it reverentially.’’ An important duty of 
the pages was helping the King to get up and go to 
bed. It took a couple of pages to hand him his 
slippers—one a piece. But the entire process of 
going to bed was an elaborate ceremony. First the 
bedroom was prepared—the toilette table with lace 
and gold brocade, the dressing gown of white 
embroidered Lyons silk on a chair of red morocco, 
the nightcap on a cushion of cloth of gold, and so 
on. The Monarch arrived, the first gentleman of 
the chamber received his hat and sword, and handed 
them to an under-official. The King commenced a 
conversation with the courtiers, that was longer or 
shorter according as he found it pleasant; that over 
he knelt with the chaplain-in-waiting alone, who 
held a long taper stand of silver gilt, with two tapers, 
while the princes could only haveone. The chaplain 
recited the prayer Quesumus omnipotens Deus ; and 
when the prayer was finished, the taper-stand was 
handed to the first servant of the chamber; and he, 
at the King’s orders, gave it to'any gentleman to be 
extinguished. This honour was so much appre- 
ciated in France, that many aspirants could not 
disguise their disgust if they did not obtain it. 
Marshal de Broglie, the conqueror of Bergen, a blue 
ribbon and Marshal of France, covered with glory at 
forty years old, seemed to feel the deprivation more 
than any one. After the prayer the King took off 
his coat, the right sleeve being held by the Grand 
Master of the Wardrobe (the Duke de Liancourt), 
and the left by a master of the first rank, and always 


present. Then the King took his shirt; it was 
given him by the first gentleman of the chamber. 
But if one of the Princes of the blood was present, 


in descending order, if the higher officers were not | M 


— —— ——— | 


gentleman of the chamber presented the dressing- 
gown to the King, whilst he took his purse, an im- 
mense bunch of keys, his telescope, and knife from his 
pockets, then let his small clothes fall down upon his 
heels, and, standing thus, would often again con- 
verse for along time. At last he sat down in an 
armchair, a servant of the chamber on the right, one 
of the wardrobe on the left, knelt down, and each took 
one of the King’s feet to pull off his stockings; then 
the iwo pages of the chamber advanced, and put 
on his slippers. That was the time for departure, 
and the noble flunkeys were turned out. When his 
Majesty went once a year at Easter to take the 
Sacrament at Notre Dame, he went humbly—that is 
to say with only two horses harnessed to the State 
carriage, and twelve pages of the Great Stable 
perched up behind—altogether some twenty to 
twenty-five persons which the pair of horses had to 
draw. 

» These saucy boys had their good qualities: best 
among them, personal courage, and gallantry 
towards women. They were swept away in the 
reforms which preceded the Revolution; those of 
the Chamber took their last turn at the Tuileries 
when the king was forced to occupy that palace by a 
democracy growing daily more importunate. Then 
they disappeared as pages, and most of them dis- 
appeared as individuals—by war, by assassination, 
by exile, by the guillotine. The Count d’Hézecques 
survived to write a lively book, the pleasantest 
portion of which refers to the old palatial customs 
of the Grand Monarchy, when children waited on 
fine ladies and comported themselves as cavaliors. 








Maurpran’s Versatitiry.—" Directly we got home 
Malibran sat down to the piano and sang for an 
hour. At last, however, she called out to Thalberg: 
‘Venez jouer quelque chose, j’ai besoin de me re- 
poser,’ the repose consisting in finishing a most 
charming landscape, in water colours (an art in 
which she was self-taught). Thalberg played by 
heart, and in a most masterly way, several of his 
‘ Studies,’ and fragments of a newly written Rondo, 
then my ‘Studies,’ ‘Allegri di Bravura,’ and ‘G 
minor Concerto.’ We had supper afterwards ; there 
again it was Malibran who kept us all going. She 
gave us the richest imitations of Sir George Smart, 
the singers Knyvett, Braham, Phillipps, and 
Vaughan, who had sung with her at a concert given 
by the Duchess of C.; taking off the fat Duchess 
herself as she condescendingly patronized ‘her’ 
artists, and winding up with the cracked voice and 
nasal tones of Lady ——, who inflicted ‘ Home, 
sweet Home’ on the company. Suddenly her comic 
vein came to a full stop; then she gave in the 
thorough German style the scena from “ Freischiitz "’ 
with German words, and a whole series of German 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, and my 
humble self; lastly, she took a turn with‘ Don Juan,’ 
being familiar not only with the music of Zerlina, 
her own part, but knowing by heart every note in the 
opera, which she could play and sing from beginning 
toend. She went on playing and singing alternately 
until eleven o'clock, fresh to the last in voice and 
spirits. When she left us, we were all rapturous 
about her music, languages, and painting; but what 
we liked best was her artlessness and amiability.”— 
“\ The Life of Moscheles.” 


Innumanity or Lovis XiV.—Do you wish to 
know the news of Rennes? ‘There are still five 
thousand men, for others have come from Nantes. 
They have decreed a tax of one hundred thousand 
écus to be paid by the bourgeois, and if it is not 
done in twenty-four hours it will be doubled, and 
the soldiers will force the payment. They have 
banished all the inhabitants of one large street, and 
have forbidden the other people in the town to re- 
ceive them under pain of death ; so that there is to 
be seen all. those unfortunates, old men, sick 
women, and children, roaming in tears outside the 
town, not knowing where to. go, where to find food, 
and where to sleep. . . . They have arrested 
sixty bourgeois, and to-morrow they begin to hang. 
This province is a fine example to others, and par- 
ticularly to teach respect for the governors, not 
insult them, nor throw stones in their ens.— 
.* Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Puliga. 
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it was he who had the right to put on the nightshirt, 
which was considered a greathonour. Then the first 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.—We know nothing of the circumstances to which you 
allude. No doubt the work will be produced next season. 
Van B.—({United States.) The Book is not scarce, and has no 
peculiar value. A bookseller would not give more than a 
few shillings for it; but a private individual who wanted 
the work would have to pay a good price, depending on the 
condition, binding, &c. 
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* * It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Wieniawski was to open in San Francisco in June. 
The next Strand lever de rideau will be a piece by 
Mr. Palmer. 


—_——_——_-—- 


“ Benvenuto Cellini,” grand opera by Viceconti is 
announced at Naples. 





Verdi has contributed 500 lire (£20) to the 
Manzoni monument at Milan. 





Mr. Edward Terry, of the Strand Theatre, takes a 
benefit at the Gaiety to-morrow afternoon. 





Miss Helen Faucit has offered her services for the 
benefit of the Theatrical Fund next autumn. 





Arditi returns to Russia, at the express desire of 
Mdme. Patti, as conductor of the Italian Opera. 





The Teatro Rossini at Venice is to be pulled 
down, and a new one devoted to comedy erested in 
its place. 

A four-act drama on the life and with the title of 
“ Giovanni-Battista Pergolesi” is said to have well 
succeeded at Florence. 





Malle. Antonine has been secured by the Comédie 
Francaise, to take the place rendered vacant by the 
death of Mdlle.-Marie Royer. 





At Havre, July 20th and 2lst, one hundred and 
twenty-five Choral and Instrumental Societies, in- 
cluiing military music, will compete for the prize. 

The Piedmontese company of actors at the Teatro 
Nuovo of Naples have begun to perform a new 
comedy in dialect, ‘‘’L carlevéd d’Turin,” by. Signor 


a 
A contemporary states—with what authority wo 
do not pretend to determine—that Mrs. John Wood 


is likely to be the manageress of the Philharmonig 
Theatre, 





Duvernoy, the pianist, whose performances this 
season have made so deep an impression, will g0 to 
St. Petersburg after visiting the exhibition at 
Vienna. 





Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, the talented violinist, ig 
meeting with great success in America. The New 
York, Boston, and Lynn papers speak very highly of 
her playing. 





This day a meeting is to be held at Willis’s 
Rooms, under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Westminster, to consider the most fitting form of a 
testimonial to Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. 





Lubeck, the eminent pianist, is still under con. 
finement in Paris, and little hope is entertained of 
his recovery. Over excitement and fatigue in giving 
concerts led to his aberration of mind. 





It is reported that the architect of the Boston 
Globe Theatre, recently destroyed by fire, has pre. 
pared plans for a new edifice in the confident expec. 
tation that the theatre will be rebuilt. 





Mariani, lately deceased, one of the best conductors 
of lyrical music in Italy, produced ‘* Lohengrin” in 
Bologna. Petrella is to compose a requiem for the 
anniversary of the death of the Maestro. 





Mr. Neville’s occupancy of the Olympic Theatre 
will commence with the production of a new comedy 
by Mr. H. J. Byron and a new extravaganza by Mr, 
H. B. Farnie. Mr. G. W. Anson is engaged. 





Mr. Tom Taylor is taking his ‘“‘ Hamlet” into the 
country with Miss Marion Terry for Ophelia. This 
is a younger sister of the ladies Terry. Miss Helen 
Barry is also said to be engaged. Que faire? 





The maestro Dall’ Argine has written a new 
opera on an Indian subject called “Jl Re Nala.” 
This Dall’ Argine is the musician who had the 
temerity to rewrite the “Barber of Seville” after 
Rossini. 





It is said that the American composer John K. 
Paine’s oratorio of ‘ St. Peter,” recently performed 
in the United States was such a success that the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society think of soon 
producing it. 





Mr. W. C. H. Nation has arranged with Mr. John 
8. Clarke for a tenancy of Charing Cross Theatre 
during a period of six months. Mr. Nation will open 
very shortly, and some fresh French songs are 
getting under weigh. 





French and American papers both announce the 
divorce of Mdme. Pauline Lucca from her husband, 
and of him ftom her; for while the first obtained a 
decree of separation in New York, the second gained 
similar relief in Berlin. 





The concerts of the Albert Hall Orchestral Society 
will recommence in December, when the perform: 
ances will be given in public. The Princess of 
Wales heads the list of lady honorary members 
shortly to be published. 





M. Gounod’s sacred work on the subject of the 
Redemption is said to bo held in reserve for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1876. M. Gounod has 
written his own words, which have been translated 
by a dean’s wife—the flavour of orthodoxy being thus 
guaranteed. 


A few days more and our chief foreign artists will 
be as ‘‘the snows of yester-year.” Malle. Ilma di 
Murska has already flown in the direction of Vienna; 
Mdme. Nilsson will be off next week for Paris em 
route for America ; and we are not likely to see her 
again till 1875; for next summer she passes in the 
States. Mdme. Trebelli is due in Germany this 
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The commission of the Fine Arts in Paris has 
yoted £32,000 of subventions for the Grand National 
Opera, £6000 for the Opéra Comique, and £4000 for 
the Italian Opera. No wonder that the lyrical 
pranch of the musical art thrives in France. What 
would Mr. Lowe say to an application in aid of a 
similar object in London ? 





Don Eusebio Delgado, a ‘great Mexican violinist,” 
has recently arrived in New York. At a private 
soirée given a few evenings since before several of 
the musical profession and the members of the 
press, Sig. Delgado’s performance elicited warm 
praise. He is said to be a genius of the Ole Bull 
stamp, and his execution marvellous. 





It is stated that Prince Adalbert of Prussia be- 
queathed the whole of his private fortune, including 
a handsome palace, situated at the Potsdam Gate, 
in Berlin, to his morganatic wife, the Baroness yon 
Barnim, née Elssler, the celebrated danseuse, who 
has offered to sell it to the Government, as her in- 
tention is to reside in Austria. 





Mr. Chatterton will commence his dramatic season 
at Drury Lane on Saturday, the 20th of September. 
A spectacular version of Shakespeare’s ‘* Antony and 
Cleopatra,” by Mr. Andrew Halliday, will be the 
opening novelty. Mr. James Anderson will represent 
Antony; Miss Wallis, Cleopatra; and Mr. Ryder and 
other actors of high repute will be included in the 
cast. 





The great transept organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is now being removed by Bryceson Brothers and 
Morten previous to completion at their factory, and 
re-erection in the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, Bristol. 
London will therefore lose one of its largest and 
finest organs, and this magnificent instrument will 
again be devoted to orchestral and secular as well 
as sacred music, as at the Panopticon, for which 
Institution it was built in 1853. 





An extra performance will take place next Thurs- 
day at the Haymarket for the benefit of Mr. Edmund 
Woods, a theatrical armourer and gunmaker, who was 
accidentally wounded by the explosion of a pistol 
last December. Mr. Woods is still in Charing-Cross 
Hospital and is far from convalescent. The benefit 
performance will include the “* Lady of Lyons” and 
“ Black-Eyed Susan,” and Miss Wallis and other 
artists have volunteered their services. 





A conference is said to have taken place at the 
French Foreign Office between M. Gavard, the Chef 
du Cabinet of M. le Duc de Broglie, and Mr. 
Kennedy, the English composer, upon proposed 
modifications in the literary treaty between France 
and England. The French journals demand the 
total abolition of the forms now required here to 
register the titles of foreign operas, and that a pro- 
perty should be protected without the necessity of 
resorting to preliminary declarations, which have 
been so easily evaded. 





The Paris Figaro has delivered itself of the follow- 
ing strenuous joke. Two gentlemen are standing 
before the playbill announcing the play of “‘ Le Roi 
Va dit.” Says one to the other: ‘ Sais-tu ce que 
c'est que ‘le Roi I’a dit’? Answers the other. 
“Le Roi-Lady—ga doit étre la Reine d’Angleterre.”’ 
The atrocity of this would justify resumption of the 
scenes at Satory. Far better was the double-pun 
inspired in the Figaro by the Shah’s visit, and the 
speculation what his wives were doing in his absence: 
“Quand le Chah s’absente, les houris dansent.” 





The French papers are deploring the absence of a 
national anthem to play before the Shah. ‘ Vive 
Henri Quatre” is Legitimist; ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie” is Imperialist, besides being a mere ballad 
With no national significance whatever; and “ La 
Marseillaise ” is too revolutionary, though magni- 
ficent. The same objection lies against ‘‘ Mourir 


pour la patrie.” There is surely one Frenchman, 
albeit abroad, who has sufficient talent to write a 
broad, distinctive tune which might be wedded to 


words expressing no particular party-spirit but 


eloquent of French sentiment for all time. The 
man who wrote “Nazareth” could surely do as 
much in the secular and patriotic way; and a better 
tune than ‘‘ Nazareth” no nation could desire. Why 
loiters M. Gounod in this emergency ? 





The death of Mr. J. A. Gordon, superintendent of 
the Crystal Palace Gardens, is announced. In part 
trained under Sir Joseph Paxton, and afterwards 
enjoying his confidence, while labouring in associa- 
tion with Mr. Milner in carrying out Sir Joseph’s 
views, Mr. Gordon was well qualified for the arduous 
labours consequent on the formation and keeping 
of the beautiful grounds at Sydenham. As to the 
quality of his performances, whether in forestry or 
flower-growing, whether in landscape gardening or 
geometric colouring, the great public have been 
constantly informed in their visits to the Crystal 
Palace, for Mr. Gordon’s work always constituted 
one of the principal attractions of that delightful 
resort. He was also well-known as a contributor to 
the Gardener's Magazine, in whose pages many 
valuable articles by his hand have from time to 
time appeared. 





The following piece of plain-speaking may be 
appropriate when applied to shows and employed 
across the Ocean. In this country criticism so 
candid would lead to a little excitement in legal 
circles. ‘Once more have our people been swindled 
by a travelling show. The Great Transatlantic Ex- 
position is a fraud of the first magnitude, and instead 
of being the excellent affair advertised, hardly comes 
up to the standard of a first-class side-show. The 
museum would be spurned as a gift by any one really 
desiring curiosities. The menagerie consists not of 
500 living wild animals, but of a cage of monkeys, a 
couple of decrepid lions, as many fair-looking 
leopards, a miniature elephant, a sacred cow, sea 
lions, seals, crocodiles, and a few other rare speci- 
mens. We uso the term rare advisedly, for one 
seldom finds as many stuffed animals. They cost 
less than live stock, and cause no trouble. The 
African gorilla was made to order, an old buffalo 
robe being the principal expense. The aviary con- 
tains some chickens. Itis pleasant to record that 
another performance will not be given here.” 





A serious drawback to the enjoyment of trans- 
formation scenes, apotheoses, and the like on the 
stage, is in our opinion the spectacle of the young 
women who as angels or fairies in the tableau have, 
to gaze steadily upwards while a stream of limelight 
pours down upon their faces. The practice is most 
dangerous to the eyes, besides the mere discomfort, 
which is enough to make the eyes of the audience 
(if they realised it) blink and water in sympathy. 
A painful instance of what may be wrought by the 
dazzling glare is reported by the Levant Times. 
Mr. J. L. Haddan, C.E., Ottoman engineer of the 
province of Aleppo, had charge of the electric light 
during a recent illumination. On awaking next 
morning, Mr. Haddan was dismayed at discovering 
that he was totally blind—the result, there can be 
no doubt, of watching the electric light, which was 
one of extraordinary power. His medical attendant 
happily has reason to hope that in course of time 
the patient’s sight will be restored. But the danger 
is enough to make it imperative in theatres not to 
permit any intense light to be directed upon the 
uncovered eyeball. If Margarethe and Joan of Arc 
must go to heaven, let them ascend with their 
eyelids modestly lowered, instead of lifted towards 
the perilous glories above. 

Considering the enormous amount of folly and 
superstition in the world, and the abundant ways 
in which that folly and superstition find vent, it 
seems tyrannous in our law to come down go heavily 
upon the poor old wretches who turn a dishonest 
shilling by fortune-telling. Im a case heard at 
Clerkenwell a day or two since, the prisoner, an old 
woman of seventy, pleaded that she could not obtain 
any more out-door relief from the parish; that the 
/boys threw stones at her, and called her a witch, 
and that “the persons who came to her to have 





their fortunes told were bigger fools than she was.” 
In the possession of this crone there were found a 
pack of cards, a book of dreams, and a copy of 
Zadkiel’s Almanac. She was sent to gaol with 
hard labour. At Wandsworth a male fortune- 
teller—an astrologer to wit—got three months with 
hard labour. Now it strikes us as obviously unfair 
that persons who obtain shillings and half-crowns 
from star-believers and card-believers should be 
punished as vagabonds, while people who make 
crown-pieces and guineas out of spirit-believers 
should escape scot-free. Is it more idiotic to trust 
a pack of cards to foretell your fortune, than to 
trust. a mahogany table to instruct you as to 
immortality? A far-off sunm—say Capella or Spica 
is surely as respectable an object to consult as an 
ungrammatical phantom who calls himself Shake- 
speare or Sennacherib. We do not want the spiritist 
mediums persecuted: on the contrary, we think 
them useful in their way, for the multitude of fools 
in the world require a certain army of ministers. 
But we claim equal toleration for the poor old 
creatures whom the parish rejects, whom the boys 
throw stones at, and whose only plan of eking 
out a miserable life is to sell nonsense to servant- 
girls for sixpence. The crime of that poor harridan 
at Clerkenwell is that she was old, impoverished 
and ugly. To hard labour with her! Had she been 
younger, better educated, with a little money to 
spare, sho might have set up her planchette-table, 
have advertised séances at a guinea per head, have 
been reported in half-a-dozen spiritist organs, and 
have paid her police-rates openly, instead of fleeing 
from the face of the law. Or she might have 
started a new religion, called herself Saint Some- 
body-or-other come down from above, and numbered 
as many believers (subscribing believers too) as 
Johanna Southcote. But being what she is—poor 
and an ignorant impostor—a virtuous world shakes 
its fist as shoe is hustled off to the oakum and the 
crank, 





Macready’s library was sold by Megsrs. Christie 
and Manson on Tuesday. It consisted principally of 
dramatic works, many of Which were marked for 
reading by Mr. Macready; many contained his 
autograph, and some contained notes by him, 
These, of course, were the most sought after of the 
collection. But besides these there was a fair 
number of classical, English, French, and Italian 
literature. The volumes were generally in good 
condition, and the editions were selected with judg- 
ment. There were no rare volumes, however, to 
fetch the enormous price of over £3000 and £2000., 
as was the case in a recent sale in the same place. 
The highest-priced book in the sale was “ Egerton’s 
Theatrical Remembrancer,” interleaved with MS. 
additions, corrections, and newspaper cuttings by 
John Philip Kemble, with Macréndy’s autograph 
(1788), which was sold for £25. Goldsmith's 
‘‘ Deserted Village,” illustrated by the Etching Club, 
fetched £15 10s. A copy of Johnson and Stephens’s 
Shakespeare, quarto, with plates—the plays of 
“« Hamlet,” ‘* Macbeth,” and “ Othello” marked for 
reading, with remarks on each play—realised £5 58. 
A Knight’s edition, in eight vols. octavo, with Mrs. 
Clarke’s Concordance, sold for £7 15s. A copy of 
G. Sand’s *‘Le Chiteau des Désertes,” a presen- 
tation copy to Mr. Macready, with the autograph of 
the author, was knocked down for £4 10s.; and a 
presentation copy of Sue’s ‘Les Mystéres de Paris,” 
with an autograph inscription, sold for £8 15s. 
Dean Swift’s works, with the life and notes by Scott, 
brought £12 10s. Sir S. R. Meyrick’s “ Critical 
Inquiry into Ancient Armour,” with 100 plates 
illuminated with gold and colours, was knocked 
down to Mr. Quarich for £6 10s.; and the same 
buyer obtained Bonmard’s “Costumes” for £5 
10s. There were altogether 816 lots. Next 
day the sale of porcelain, bronzes, decorative 
furniture, engravings, and pictures took place. 
The following were the most important items in 
the second day’s sale and the prices they realised: A 
silver brooch, formerly the property of Flora Mac- 
donald, £5; a curious circular miniature of Mr. 

opening the Birmingham Theatre, £10; a 
miniature on ivory of Mr. Macready as Richelieu, 
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£27 158; a bouquet holder, pierced and mounted with 
birds and flowers, with pearl handle, used by the 
Queen at Drury Lane Theatre, £7; an oblong tea- 
caddy, time of George III., £17; a statuette in 
bronze of the ‘‘ Venus di Medicis and Adonis,” £22; 
a clock, in Giallo marble case, £23; a pair of 
ormolu candelabra, £40; ‘*Marcus Aurelius,” 
£26 5s; a rosewood cabinet, mounted with ormolu, 
£4 14s; portrait of Lord Byron, £11; water-colour 
drawings and picture, ‘‘ Head of Polyphemus’”’ (C, 
Stanfield, R.A.), £4 14s 6d; ‘*Ion” (D. Maclise, 
R.A.), £5 58; “A Coast Scene” (J. Vernet), 
£21 10s 6d; “The Bridge of Sighs” (W. Bitty, 
R.A.), purchased of the artist, £278 15s; portrait of 
Gainsborough’s Daughter, £42; ‘‘ Grace Dieu” (Sir 
G. Beaumont), presented by the artist to Mr. 
Macready, £27; a portrait of a boy carrying a cock, 
£39 18s. Marbles: ‘* Venus,” £42; ‘The Amazon,” 
£46 ; ‘* Mercury,” £38; ‘ The Shepherd and Dog,” 
£40 88 6d; bust of ** Niobe,” £25 4s; ‘* The Infant 
Hercules,” £22; a small figure of Cupid reclining on 
a couch, £14 14s; and a veined marble table, 
£21 10s, 





A CHAPEL-BOY OF 1746. 





It must be of interest to both amateur and 
professor to know somewhat of the methods 
adopted for teaching the boys of the Chapels Royal 
music in the days of Handel—just when he was 
writing his grand Te Deum, the ‘ Occasional 
Oratorio,” the ‘Judas Maccabaus,” and the 
**Solomon.” At this time, Boyce was at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and John Robinson at Westminster 
Abbey; Travers at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
Kelway at Handel's Church, Gladwin and Samuel 
Howard at Ranelagh Gardens, and Keeble and 
Worgan at Vauxhall. Dr. Pepusch had turned out 
his three best pupils, Travers, Keeble, and Boyce, 
and Roseingrave, Bononcini, and Geminiani had 
instilled into our aristocracy a schooling which 
resulted in a splendid bevy of lady amateurs. The 
concerts of this period were marked by the per- 
formances of no ordinary amateurs—the Ladies 
Rockingham, Milbanke, Brown, and Edgcombe; 
Miss Pelham, Mrs. Fox Lane afterwards Lady 
Bingley, and Lady Carlisle. Our noblemen, who 
had been busily engaged in ruining Handel, were 
now bent on ruining themselves as managers of the 
Italian Opera; and Gluck was giving a helping 
hand to this intent by producing his ‘‘ Fall of the 
Giants; and at the same time learning from the 
fallen giant how to write the Gluck “ opera of the 
Future.” London was full of good musicians, and 
year after year the greatest singers in the world, and 
the so-called greatest opera composers, were to be 
heard in the Haymarket. 

About this time, Benjamin Cooke, who afterwards 
became organist of Westminster Abbey, was one of 
the boys of the Chapel Royal, St. James's, being 
taught by Dr. Pepusch and Dr. Samuel Howard. 
From a manuscript lately in the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Warren we have a diary of young Master 
Benjamin Cooke, commencing July 5, 1746, and 
closing April 9, 1747. The registry of each day is 
short and simple. The boy begins by writing out 
some text from the Bible of moral import rather 
than one of dogmatical theology ; something alluding 
to the dangers of eating too much; the ruin con- 
sequent on falling into the snares of loose women ; 
the folly of pride and conceit; the insanity of sloth 
and idleness. The method of instruction was the 
old way in which Latin and Greek were taught—by 
ideas and idioms rather than by grammar and 
syntax. In those times the boy was first taught to 
speak Latin, and then grammar and syntax. And 
in teaching music it was thought waste of time and 
labour to teach theory before a certain quantus of 
music had been put into the lad’s ears and head. 
He learnt the rules and syntax unconsciously whilst 
storing up the idiomatic forms of music from the 
practice of madrigals, motets, songs, and anthems. 
From young Cooke's daily record it is clear the 
music of the Chapel formed no part of the daily 
study. The compositions practised appear to have 
been chiefly Latin motets, The names of the 
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composers are not given, but the pieces named are| was poetry and all music. At the glee clubs the 
as follows : glee singers carried away all the prizes, and the 

Letatus sum; Confitebor; Civitas, Sanctitatis; | catch lias fallen into the dust because there are no 
Audivi vocem; Et Jesum; Senex puerorum; Pater, | catch singers, and therefore no catch composers, 
peceavi; Magnificat; Salvator Mundi; Locutus| Music-making is at first a mere matter of memory, 
est; Regina Coli; Laudate pueri; Mass by Lupi;{ which turns into a habit, a mode of thought, ang 
Motet by Steffani; and many others of like character. | then the imagination, the reason, the understanding 
Of Handel’s works the boy tells his readers he/come in, and the composer finds out his peculiar 
practised ‘ Esther; ‘ Messiah;” Jubilate; Te} idioms, his law of progress, and his individual 
Deum ; and ‘‘ Alexander's Feast.” appropriation and application of the means of 
Then there is note of Dr. Pepusch’s new anthem, | making music. There can be no doubt about 
of Howard’s new anthem, of Travers’s new anthem, | Pepusch the Pomeranian, who came to London in 
and of Handel’s new anthem—* Long live Prince | 1700, was chapel-master before Handel at Cannong 
William,” the celebrated Duke of Cumberland who | with the Duke of Chandos, and eventually turned 
put down the great rebellion or rising of 1745. The|his attention to teaching English professors accord. 
grammatical teaching was confined to divisions on | ing to a system admitted to be good and true to this 
the do, re, mi; moving basses on psalm tunes, and|day. His method was that of making the pupil 
composing some fugues and anthems. Master Cooke | commit to memory the sentences and phrases found 
learnt Latin and Greek of a Mr. Kilner, and his|in the choral works of great masters, and then 
diary is adorned with a Greek title and signature :— | leading the lad on, by repetition and imitation, 





































































ani tiie until he gained the power of exchanging, or evolving 
by from, the classic ore the new currency. In this way 
B. Kwok. 


the boy was made a musician, and acquired 
mastery over the particular forms of music in 
which he was instructed. Among the pupils 
of Pepusch were Arne, Travers, Keeble, Boyce, 
Howard, and most of the eminent composers of 
the time. 

It is singular that no mention should be made 
by Master Benjamin Cooke of instrumental music. 
Not a word occurs touching the organ or the 
harpsichord ; not a whisper of the Handel fugues 
or.the Scarlatti lessons. The boy records that 
he went to the chapel, and played the first Vo- 
luntary before the lessons. This appears again 
and again; and at times he presided at the organ 
for the entire service, and the entire day. His 
short diary is perfectly straightforward, simple, 
modest, natural, and evidently truthful. And s0 
the boy grew up, became the same when a man, 
and for many years was organist and master of the 
boys in Westminster Abbey, and followed up the 
good ways and methods of his departed masters. 
It is most refreshing to turn to this primitive mode 
of musical instruction, to observe its good common 
sense and its surroundings with Scriptural quota- 
tions. Compared with the horrid, dismal, and 
sometimes irreverent utterances of the disciples of 
the emotional and romantic school, it is almost 
heaven upon earth. For the most part this sen- 
sible method of teaching musical art led to energy, 
individualization, independence, honesty, respect- 
ability, power, elevation, and all that gives strength 
and morale to the artist. There was no sorrow or 
sadness, heaviness or despondency, none of that 
almost maniacal conceit and ungovernable raving 
after weird melody, maccaronic harmony, emotional 
essence, and unrecognisable forms which are now 
the plagues of one’s life. 

Thus much we know—that the writer of this 
curious and interesting diary became a distinguished 
musician, and he forms one link in a chain of 
eminent church musicians in this country. He 
failed not in his mission, and his music lives to 
this hour. He was so well taught as to secure an 
honourable position for life, and favourable mention 
in the pages of history. The education that did 
all this ia worthy of commemoration and some 
present consideration. It is better to learn some- 
thing of Stradella, Colonna, Carissimi, Caldars, 
Leo, and Durante, than to be versed in the Chants, 
Hymn Tunes, Te Deums, Magnificats, &c., by 
peculiar writers, and of a style which if rare 
cannot be said to be beautiful, and of which 20 
one is so bold as to prophesy any long life. 
—_—_——— 


COOKING A MASTERPIECE. 
The changes which have been made in the score 


He vibrated between Surrey Street, Howard’s resi- 
dence, and the residence of Dr. Pepusch, and it was 
not often that he went without hislesson. When poor 
Mdme. Pepusch—the ugly but grand singer who had 
brought the Doctor all his money and got him into 
the Charter House as organist—was lying down in 
her last and fatal illness, the Doctor was too 
disturbed to attend tohim. When death intervened 
Dr. Pepusch and his pupil went to Surrey Chapel in 
the morning and to Vauxhall in the evening. It is 
curious that in this account of the studies of a 
Chapel Royal boy no mention should be made of the 
music of Lock, Blow, Purcell, Croft, and Weldon, not 
to mention the older ones—the heavy part-writers, 
such as Child, Rogers, Bevin, Farrant, Gibbons, 
Byrde and Tallis. In place of these we find some 
days given to exercise on opera songs, and record of 
some of the best of the Italian madrigals. Nota 
word occurs touching any English madrigal, glee, 
or air. Mr. Howard was a facile and graceful 
composer of ballads, and wrote some hundreds of 
little tunes for Vauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens, but 
it would seem he never taught the boys any of this 
ephemeral trash ; and it is greatly to his credit that 
he withheld from those young lads the tol de rol of 
Celia, and Phyllis, and Damon, and Lubin, and the 
lamentable maudlin put into the mouths of these 
wretched myths. The example by Handel and the 
stiff and stern school of Pepusch did infinite good 
to the professors of their day. Handel’s music 
was everybody’s prey, and the professors were well 
conscious of the nobleness and dignity of the man 
whom they so unscrupulously robbed and despoiled. 
When tkey desired to descend to Sappho and 
Anacreon, they turned round the corner, and went 
after Dr. Arne, Henry Carey, and the concoctors of 
‘*‘ Hot codlings” and the like. Dr. Pepusch, once 
and for all, had had his fling at the taste and the 
school in “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” had reaped his 
reward, and was satisfied. 

What may be the mode of education pursued in 
the Chapels Royal and the cathedral schools in this 
day we know not, but it may not be inopportune to 
call to mind that adopted by such great musicians 
as Pepusch and Howard. Music-language is not 
unlike ordinary spoken and written language; it 
has its technicalities, specialities, forms, and ex- 
pressions. It has its different armours, and the 
artist can only war successfully in the particular 
suit with which he is familiarised. Handel could 
not compose a cathedral service like modest and 
moderate Charles King, nor could Mendelssohn 
write a verse anthem like Jonathan Battishill. 
Jonathan Battishill could play the organ so like 
Handel as to be mistaken for him, but he knew 
nothing of a Bach fugue; could neither compose 
































one, nor even play it. He was in some measure 
acquainted with its language, but was unable to 
express himself in it with any degree of fluency or 
effect. Beethoven could not write a Rossini aria ; 
Rossini would not, if he could, pen a Beethoven 
aria. Cherubini could write an eight-voiced fugue, 
but not the fugue of Perti or Allessandro Scarlatti. 








j the one was learning and scarcely music, the other 


of Auber’s “ Diamans de la Couronne” to fit it for 
the Italian stage have been more than are 

by the occasion, and constitute a species of ile 
gitimate interference. There are two or three oe 
sasions when the work of a maestro may be altered 
without violation of the canons of good taste. It 
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jnstrumental parts as the progress of orchestration 
increases the instrumental resources in common 
use. Such additions of accompaniment have been 
supplied to several of Handel’s works, and to some 
of Mozart’s. Neither of these circumstances, how- 
ever, warranted the alterations which Auber’s opera 
has undergone. It was not too long, for extra songs 
and duets. have been put in; it was not too short, 
for it had to be curtailed to make room for this new 
increase. Nor is it so old a work that orchestras 
have materially altered since its composition, and 
the invention of fresh instruments calls for fresh 
elaborations. The sole reason of importing other of 
Auber’s writings into this opera and supplying ad- 
ditional numbers by a different hand altogether—an 
Italian hand withal—appears to lie in the vanity 
of artists. The ladies and gentlemen called upon 
to illustrate the action and music of the “ Crown 
Diamonds” it would seem, disdained to do 
so unless opportunity was afforded for personal 
display. This one must have a solo, that one must 
take part in a duet, the other must be allowed to do 
something to fix public attention, otherwise one 
and all would not answer for consequences. 
General effect—harmony of the whole—was nothing 
tothem; no one thought ‘‘ What will the audience 
think of the opera?” the sole question was, ‘* What 
will they think of Me?” At all events this is the 
only supposition which will account for the extra 
“plums” distributed to the leading artists. Diana 
had an extra air bestowed upon her at the opening 
of the second act—an extract from “‘ La Neige,’’ 
Auber’s early work. Between the style of “La 
Neige”” and that of the ‘ Diamants ” exists nothing 
in common; thus incongruity was at once introduced. 
Don Sebastiano, originally a tenor, is turned into a 
baritone: not that tenors fail, but because it is 
considered desirable to utilise Sig. Cotogni. All 
well and good; but then the music must be changed, 
and mutilation ensue to suit Sig. Cotogni. The 
beautiful duet at the opening of the second act, 
beginning ‘* Mon cousin qui dans tons les temps” is 
cut out, as it often is at English performances—not 
for brevity’s sake; for another duet from ‘La 
Neige” is inserted in its place. Sebastiano again 
must have a solo, even though Caterina’s exquisite 
prayer to the Virgin, the cayatina “A toi j'ai 
recours,” in the third act is sacrificed. To 
make up for that Caterina is allowed to show 
off in a rondo finale from the opera ‘“ Lei- 
cester,” and may also take part in a new duet 
with Enrico written by Sig. Vianesi, which also 
gratifies Enrico. In short all the changes are 
calculated to throw into prominence parts which 
the composer never intended should be specially 
prominent. One can understand now the insuper- 
able obstacles to representing Wagner on the London 
stage. How produce “ Lohengrin” or ‘ Tann- 
hiuser” ? The artists would rebel: there are not 
enough show-pieces in either—no opportunity for 
personal display. A man like Wagner who con- 
siders only general results and will not gratify the 
self-esteem of individuals, is impayable. No wonder 
he cannot be performed. 

That this infirmity should exist in the highest 
walk of the musical drama is very lamentable. We 
knew it existed on the British stage ; we have heard 
the familiar refrain of ‘‘ Brutal bad part,” as some 
discontented actor, careless about the total effect of 
the new piece, and longing only to air his own con- 
sequence, has weighed out the manuscript of his 
rile like a pound of butter. We were familiar with 
this state of things in the spoken drama, and some 
of us were wont to compare the vanity and rivalry 
and grumbling with the cheerful alacrity, the self- 
abnegation and brotherhood supposed to characterise 
the French stage. But few of us—none of us who 
did not know the character of musicians—imagined 
that opera-singers—Italian opera singers—people 
Who dub themselves Artists—were afflicted with just 
the same petty weakness. Yet these, in their thirst 
for notoriety go to even greater lengths than 
the self-conceited British actor at whom we have 
all sneered. For the British actor though he 
will grumble bitterly at the “brutal bad part” 
m a new play, does not suggest tampering 
With the masterpieces. He does not venture to 


order Shakespeare to be written up to suit himself. 
He does not bargain for a-fresh soliloquy in the rdle 
of Bernardo, to be made up by cutting out the “ To 
be or not to be.” He does not ask that Mercutio 
shall be transformed into an old man, because he is 
great in old men’s parts. Even when reverent 
hands like Mr. Tom Taylor’s touch the mere action, 
the unspoken pantomime of a Shakespearean piece 
to render it more intelligible, jealous eyes are on 
the watch ready for the least liberty taken. On the 
dramatic stage self-seeking doubtless prevails, but 
the masterpieces are left alone. It is only on the 
lyric stage that this mental rapacity for notice and 
applause interferes with every consideration for art. 
We see it in the behaviour of a prima donna or 
primo tenore before the audience; therefore it is 
easy to argue its existence behind the scenes, even 
were one not aware of the fact. Imagine a trage- 
dienne in Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello’? who acting 
Desdemona, should arise from the bed on which she 
had laid herself to acknowledge applause! Imagine 
her once forgetting her art, as the lyric Desdemona 
continually forgets it! When King Charles’ and 
Cromwell rage at each other in Mr. Wills’s exciting 
scene, amid the repeated handclapping of the 
audience, they do not stop every now and then to 
bow to the public. We suppose the system is too 
deeply rooted in opera ever to be reformed, and we 
accept this dual consciousness of the singer as part 
of the artificiality of an operatic performance. But 
it should stop there; it should not be suffered to 
ruin the entire intention of a composer. Let the 
opera-artist be content with her plaudits, her 
curtseys, her bouquets, her encores—her poésies 
and couronnes and jewellery, if you will. But when 
she comes to demand the upset of the entire work, 
the new bolero here, the transposed aria yonder, the 
removal of one scene to make room for another by 
an inferior pen, all for the sake of personal aggran- 
disement, it is time to cry out against the sacrifices 
claimed by a vanity fatal to art, opposed to artistic 
conscientiousness, cruel to the composer, and in the 
long run fatal to the personal reputation of the 
performer. 








PRINCE PONIATOWSEI, 





Prince Joseph Michael Xavier Frangois Jean 
Poniatowski, whose remains were consigned on 
Tuesday to the Chapel ground at Chislehurst, was a 
musician of a cultivated and respectable order if not 
of prominent genius, His industry was great, and 
he turned out in great number operas, masses, 
concertos, songs and ballads of every sort and kind. 
His operas which are best known are “Jean de 
Procida,” “ Ruy Blas,” “La Fiancée d’ Abydos,” 
‘* Esmeralda,” *“‘ Don Desiderio,” ‘* La Contessina,” 
Pierre de Medicis” (produced in Paris 1859) * du 
Travers du Mur” (Thédtre Lyrique, 1861, and a 
fortnight ago at St. George’s Hall), and “‘ Gelmina,” 
written for Mdme. Adelina Patti, and performed at 
Covent Garden, without however making much 
impression. Indeed the Prince’s gifts were of the 
scholarly rather than the creative sort; his opera 
music had not in it the elements of popularity, 
ven in Paris where less distinctiveness of character 
in music is demanded than among our own public, 
his works enjoyed mostly a succés d’estime. Among 
the sacred works which Prince Poniatowski has left 
behind him is the Mass in F which was performed 
at his concert on the 27th ult., and which exhibits 
good musicianly writing. He was most fortunate of 
all in his songs, some of which being ardently taken 
up by popular singers have enjoyed a fair share of 
public favour. We may instance the ‘‘ Yeoman’s 
Wedding,” and anewer—indeed his last song—“ The 
Flower Girl.” It was the Prince’s social qualities 
that recommended him most of all. Of high birth 
—the representative of a Polish house—he was by 
naturalisation a Frenchman and a devoted adherent 
to the Imperial family. His father was cousin to the 
famous Polish Prince of the samename; the deceased 
gentleman being born at Rome in 1816. Early in 
life he served as a volunteer in the Chasseurs 
@’Afrique during the French expedition to Algiers, 
in which distinguished regiment he continued during 





the whole of the campaign. He settled in Paris at 





the end of the month of August, 1854, and was 
naturalised a Frenchman by an Imperial decree 
issued on the 11th October following. By another 
decree of the 4th September the Prince was elevated 
to the dignity of senator, and shortly afterwards he 
was promoted to the position of grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He was highly esteemed by the 
Emperor and Empress, at whose Court he was a 
frequent guest. When the dynasty fell, he accom- 
panied his sovereign into exile, and honourably 
turned to account for self-support that faculty of 
music which he had hitherto practised for enjoyment 
merely. He became a teacher in London, and it was 
while walking out on Wednesday week to give a 
lesson that he was prostrated by the seizure which 
terminated fatally next day. He died in his fifty- 
seventh year, regretted by all who knew and esteemed 
him. 

On Monday evening the body, contained in a 
leaden coffin, which was enclosed in a solid and 
handsome case of oak, was taken down to Chislo- 
hurst; and, at eight o'clock, was received at the 
gate of the churchyard by Father Goddard, the 
priest whose name will long be remembered in 
connection with the funeral of the Emperor. All 
night it lay surrounded by lighted candles ; and on 
Tuesday morning a low Mass was said. As the 
Mass proceeded, M. Diaz de Soria, who is possessed 
of a fine baritone voice, sang the ‘ Pieta Signore,” 
from ‘ Stradella,” to the accompaniment, on tho 
small organ, of Signor Visetti. The coffin was then 
borne out of the church, the organist, Mr. E. 
Griffiths, Fellow of the College of Organists, played 
Novello’s ‘‘ Kyrie” in G minor. Around the grave 
stood some of the members of the musical profes- 
sion, amongst others, Signor Mario, M. Faure, M. 
Naudin, Signor Visetti, Professor Ella, Signor F. 
Lablache, Signor Rizzelli, Signor Gardoni, as well 
as many private friends, including the Countess 
Malvezzi and daughter, the Marquis de Caux, Mr. 
Pellegrini, and others mentioned. On the foot of 
the coffin were placed the insignia of the deceased, 
and the simple inscription on the plate, “ Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, died July 8, 1878, aged 57,” 
was covered by wreaths of immortelles and freshly 
cut flowers. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XXV. 





To tne Eprror, 

Sir,—All art power and all art excellence found 
in posterity will depend upon the recognition of 
these truths—special arts may combine and mutually 
re-enforce each other; each separate branch of such 
complex result is capable of its own development, 
but whether in a primitive or developed state, by 
arrogating to itself powers not self-contained, it 
becomes incomprehensible and fantastic, Each art 
will never forego any of its own functions when 
associated with other arts, The greatest result is 
attained when uniform development exists in each, 
Now let us turn round: any complex work can 
be tested by separating the different arts com- 
prised in it and asking the A goon “Ts this 
art fulfilling its function?” Test music by this: 
Its function is to create present pleasurable 
impressions, its greatest use to follow and thus 


‘strengthen the thought defined by the word. The 


development of these impressions was figured by 
my metaphoric trée, the two vital roots being 
Force stationary, equipoised, and Force moving 
and conflicting. The trunk is outwardly mani- 
fested in our scale; stationary force being 
found in the absolute concords (fifth and octave), 
and force progressive in the harmony of the minor 
seventh; these are exact types of our present life 
and conditions of our present happiness—needing 
movement yet ever segking rest. Wagner, anxious 
for difference, appears to be what we in gardening 
term ‘root pruning.” When a tree has developed 
itself to the full extent of its capabilities, and after- 
wards age lessens both bloom and fruit, we concen- 
trate the remaining vital power by cutting off some 
roots. Has music then come to this? has it ap- 
proached anything like the full extent of its capa- 
bilities? I assert it has not; but that a bloom has 
yet to come far other than what mow appears. 
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People complain of the “ puerile forms of aria;’’ I 
extend the complaint, and say the whole system of 
musical symbolisation is far too contracted, yet even 
our modern musicians will not use all the powers 
of their notation, but contract it still more by taking 
an untruth in head and heart and assuming twelve 
semitones in an octave. It is said the light of the 
body is the eye, but if a natural truth is ignored 
for the sake of a convenience, as in the keyboard, 
darkness not light is presented, and if composers 
prefer their convenience and consider the keyboard 
a musical idol, they too take another untuth in their 
hearts, thinking in sound only relatively to their 
most convenient, or as it has been christened, their 
‘*natural’’ scale. When sight and hearing unite to 
destroy both pure power of perception and truth of 
conception, how much genius can be crushed ere 
mid age is reached, simply through man’s absorbing 
power! Is it not clear that all Beethoven's beautiful 
and pure conceptions in sound, considered alone as 
I have dofined the function of “ absolute music,” is 
it not clear, I say, that he could not have written 
80, being a pianist, had he not been deaf? His 
deafness, sore affliction to him, was the saving of 
him to us, for his mind could not be vitiated by the 
ever recurring falsehoods agreeably whispered in the 
ears of us all. I put it to musicians, they admit 
Beethoven to have been the most developed writer 
in abstract sound, and they admit his deafness, ia 
not then my explanation of the coincidence a fair 
one? I say, once anf for all, that, so long as 
music is measured by the equal temperament, 
and so long as key-board influence is absorbed, there 
will never more be healthy writing, methods being 
false, whatever tho greatness of inherent power. 
Now, look at Wagner; trying at times to place aside 
soales and rhythm, he naturally makes up for this 
by taking the only alternative—the force of perfect 
suspension, the absence of relative physical stimuli. 
This is found in three minor thirds associated, and 
ho, with his great power, hawk-like, poises himself 
on this, holding his listener stationary beneath, who 
is thereby physically compelled to wait and receive 
impressions from such stream of sounds in succession 
as may be intertwined upon this simultaneous force. 
There, I think, is evidence enough to show a solemn 
truth, therefore I say, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that music can never ‘be raised to that dis- 
tinctness which the art of painting has hitherto 
claimed as its exclusive privilege,” unless to its 
gradation of huge steps it adds still lesser shades 
of difference. That stem and branch can be right, 
and sprays and leaves be added according as new 
methods arise, Mozart's additional instrumentation 
to Handel’s work will show. ThenI ask for musio 


a lesser division, but such division to be related 
harmonically to such skeleton harmonies as we at 


present know. 
If the reador recall what was advanced on the 


foundation of speech, he will see where tho two 
The basis of 
spoken words is a full tone, this becomes the centre 
of gravity, and the force of accumulation concen- 
trates compass on to this, making semitones, like 
patellites, revolve around. Read and accelerate to 


forces music and speech diverge. 


the utmost, and this will become speech : 
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(‘‘ Lohengrin” p. 800.) Nothing points the mis- 
chief of the tempered scale more than Richard 
Wagner's theories : the greater the man the more the 
injury; Wagner has reached speech, meeting words 
Now it is because 
colloquial form, though based upon a full tone is 
chromatic in principle that speech is unmusical 
save in tone, and can only get form successive as in 
poetry, never form simultaneous asin music. Hence 
both forces wore reduced to the lowest dimension—a 
single isolated tone, for sustained tone implies the 


on the semitone progression. 


simultaneously it implies harmony owing to super- 
posed harmonics, which conditions both necessary 
to music do not necessarily conflict with any power 
contained in or displayed by speech. When, then, 
is advocated a more minute division of the scale, it 
is to be understood that such division must be 
reducible to the fundamental principles of key, for if 
the foundation be absent, the superstructure, 
however beautiful, will be insecure; the great self- 
contained power in musical sounds, if detached 
from the principles of order as shown in form per- 
pendicular and form horizontal, will be but as with- 
ered flowers, severed from the stem through which 
their former life was gained. Then what I wish to 
show is, that ‘‘the weakness which musicians are 
but too prone to nourish as a strength” is a belief 
in the perfecture of method and the omnipotence of 
their ideal writer. For example, if my definition of 
recitative be correct it follows that Bach could never 
write one, for his idea of recitative was to take the 
harmonic skeleton and distribute it; here it is in 
simplest form :— 


| . —— 
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Then wentone of the twelve. 


It is supposed that an ordinary agricultural 
labourer has a vocabulary of only about two 
hundred words, and that these suffice for the outer 
manifestation of all thoughts such as he would have. 
Now supposing a man can hear over a compass of 
ten tempered octaves, he has in that one hundred 
and twenty sounds; will these suffice for the outer 
manifestation of such thoughts as he may have? It 
may be said the analogy should be drawn between 
letters and sounds instead of between words and 
sounds, but this is false, because a letter is not a 
symbol of a thing other than itself, while a sound 
may symbolise a feeling; letters are solely massed 
to generate an ugly and unmusical intellectual 
metaphor, if it were not so music and language 
would be identical—which is absurd. What with 
restriction on the one part and error on the other 
no wonder we have a paucity of writers. 
Then the whole force of man ought at present to be 
thrown on to the discovery or extension of methods: 
composers are crippled, thwarted, and destroyed by 
false conceptions of rudimentary facts, and by con- 
tractions of methods of display, and teachers cannot 
give the means by which a student may show the 
possession of a consciousness which is true, right, 
and good. ‘All things begin in imperfection, and 
only attain perfection by degrees. They must not 
be judged by their imperfect beginning, but by their 
state of greater perfection. Take music, for example. 
No doubt it began with most imperfect instruments, 
and was at first a very rough expression. But the 
melody and harmony of a great musical composition 
is the expression of truths founded in the eternal 
nature of things revealed through the mind of man. 
The harmonious relations between certain musical 
notes are not accidental, nor have they been deter- 
mined by man, but are founded on eternal truths, 
which can only be revealed to, and participated in by 
man, by means of musicalcreations.” (Contemporary 
Review.) My thesis is this: that music is one of 
the greatest natural powers we can use, but that at 
present only its rudimentary powers are shown, owing 
to conventional limitation of method; it is thus 
utterly impossible for musical art to give precise ex- 
pression to the vaguely conceived harmonies of the 
poet, and it can only approximately do so by extended 
method anda greater elaboration of system. The 
one thing that struck me all throughout Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s Essay is his total unconsciousness of the 
poverty of music in its symbols; indeed it seems 
always assumed by musicians that methods of dis- 
play are perfect and sufficient. 
Composers have to take case that their conceptive 
faculty is neither vitiated by chronic false hearing, 
nor retarded by idolatry of past great men; and they 
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new ones.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
CaaBLEs LUNA. 





principle of melody or harmonic succession and 


have to learn truthfully to see the imperfections both 
in the works of others and in their own, and they 
have to try and expand present methods or invent 
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FRANCE. 





Pants, July 9th. 

It is weariful joking about the Chah, and his 
assonance with a French cat—a pun which ig ag 
incessant and obtrusive as the joke about the maiden 
all for-Lorne with you at the time the Princess 
Louise was being married. Every small joker airs 
the stale calembourg, or hits on some variation of it, 
and expects to be rewarded with laughter. ‘po 
mitigate this deluge of small wit, if possible, the 
police have ordered the Persian title to be printed 
as we write the word in English—with an § for the 
initial. Now Sh has no accepted sound in French, 
the equivalent combination being Ch, as you know, 
The letters s.h.a.h. properly spell sah in Freneh, if 
they spell anything. Nevertheless thus must woe 
write the word, to avoid the literal likeness of hig 
Majesty's title to poor Pussy. The Roi-Soleil, ag 
they call him here, had a fine time of it last night, 
when the grounds at Versailles were illuminated in 
his honour, and a grand féte organised. The 
decorations for the night féte were pretty, simple; 
and in good taste, the exclusive use of coloured 
lamps depriving the scene of that flaring aspect that 
gas generally imparts. The Bassin de Neptune, 
which was the chief point of attraction, stands, as 
many of your readers are aware at the foot of a slope, 
along which miniature fountains rise in tiers above 
each other. Festoons of coloured lamps, arches, 
pyramids, and so on surrounded the Bassin de 
Neptune, and at the top of the slope there was a 
triumphal arch figured in red, yellow, and white 
lights. A very pretty effect was due to a framework 
of bright red lights surrounding the grass plot which 
forms the centre of the slope. The recess under 
the trees, where the Royal guest of the evening sat 
with his entertainers, was dimly lighted with a 
fitful electric light. What might be called the 
throne was placed between a couple of miserable 
flickering lights resembling those which link boys 
carry about London streets on a foggy night. The 
electric light in fact was a failure, and the fireworks, 
though they might impress the Persian mind, were 
really second rate. Had the Shah seen those at 
Sydenham, he would be of the same opinion. 

The coldness of the crowds in their greeting of the 
Shah, and the modesty of the outlay in entertaining 
him, have put the Paris press at pains to explain 
matters apologetically. It seems the English 
‘‘ push enthusiasm to the limits of violence ;” not 
so the stately Fronch. With them, dignified 
cordiality usurps the place of barbaric noise. More- 
over, M. Lemoinne tells us the people who flock to 
the sale of Mdlle. Pepita Sanchez, and go in 
thousands to see the performance of “ La Timbale” 
and “Le Canard a Trois Becs,” who fill suburban 
ball-rooms and guingettes every Sunday evening, are 
in deep mourning. The reason for their lack of 
enthusiasm is to be found in the fact that tho 
territory is not yet evacuated. Further, says M. 
Lemoinne :— 

“We are bound to be somewhat modest in our 
jfétes—with us economy is a question, not of par- 
simony, but of good taste. Times have gone by 
when France was rich enough to pay for her glory. 
In this respect, therefore, we cannot attempt to 
compete with England. The Shah may also feel 
surprised at not having heard the bands play any 
French national air. In Russia he had heard the 
national Russian Hymn; in England he must have 
had more than enough of ‘God Save the Queen.’ 
But here we have such an abundance of national 
airs, that we are puzzled which one to choose. In 


fact, we are ‘always between two airs!’ That is 
why we are in our present plight. This also 
accounts for the absence of cheering. In France 


the people cannot shout ‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ or ‘ Vive 
le Roi,’ or ‘ Vive la République,’ without making 
themselves amenable to the laws prohibiting provo- 
cation to civil war.” 

When the Shah arrived he found waiting at bis 
palace not less than 3205 petitions from Frenchmen 
of every class, expressing their high appreciation of 
Persian manners and customs, and entreating the 
Shah to bestow on his obedient and very humble 
servants the Order of the Lion and the Sun. These 
requests continue still to shower upon him, with 
other applications ; among them, as I am informed, 
one of the most curious is a petition from a number 





Edgbaston, July 9th, 1873. 
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of Parisian ladies entreating the Shah to introduce 
the Persians to the blessings of ‘‘ Women’s Rights !” 
Yesterday, @ number of artists who adorn the 
French stage by their appearance more than they 
honour it by their talents, called at the Palace, and 
would insist on paying their respects to the Shah 
personally. Not being admitted to the Royal pre- 
sence, they asked to see his diamonds, and this was 
conceded them. The gala performance at the Opéra 
is fixed for Saturday ; 245 fauteuils d’orchestre are 
placed at the disposal of the Assembly, and have 
nearly all been already seized by an assault from the 
Right. At this the Left murmurs bitterly and cries 
out against Nepotism; so that even a visit to the 
Opéra is sufficient to stir up political passions in 
this divided country. As regards the State recep- 
tion, the same ceremonial will be observed as in 
1867, when the foreign sovereigns visited the exhibi- 
tion, and spent an evening at the Opéra.. 

Apropos Of the National Academy of Music, the 

Budget Committee have decided, it seems, on 
reducing the annual subvention to finish the new 
Opera-house to a million francs. As it will take 
ten million to complete the work, there is little 
chance of the new establishment opening yet 
awhile. 
» The Odéon has produced a one-act piece called 
“Te Vertige,” which is by a rich amateur who 
adopts the name of Porto-Riche. ‘ Giddiness” 
would be the equivalent of tho title and subject 
in English, A young married woman, longing 
for sympathy, appreciation, and all the rest of 
it, meets, in her husband’s absence, a young gentle- 
man who is prepared to supply those articles, 
with addition thereto. She has a momentary 
giddiness, and yields to his passionate wish for 
an interview. But this assignation is overheard by 
her father, who contrives to present himself in her 
place, and gives the youth a rebuke which makes 
him ashamed of himself, and converts him from 
wicked ways. This task accumplished, the father 
turns his attention to his daughter, whom he also 
brings to a state of penitence. The moment of 
vertigo passes, and the girl is handed over, safe and 
sound, to her husband. The piece, which it will be 
seen is trifling, is played by M. Berton, Mdme. 
Emile Broisat, and M. Talien. The author, it is 
said, has emulated the Shah in the scattering of 
diamonds among those; who haye taken part in his 
piece. 

Pierre Berton, however, has now gone over to the 
Thédtre Frangais and made his début in a charming 
little one-act piece called ‘* L’Eté de Saint-Martin,” 
written by those sons of victory, Meilhac and Halévy. 
This trifle relies more on its wit and its presentation 
of character than on the novelty of the subject; 
moreover Mdlle. Croizettte. Mdlle. Jouassain, MM. 
Therin and Berton are excellent in it. 

Though no manager may play ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” 
anybody may playa French translation of ‘‘ Rigoletto” 
with Verdi’s music. You have, I believe, a parallel 
of this folly in°"England, where ‘‘Le Dame auzx 
camelias’’ ig unpresentable, but ‘‘ La Traviata” 
perfectly sound. Censors are censors, all the world 
over, though I have heard them called non-censors 
also. 

Suicides have been somewhat of an epidemic in 
Paris of late. Mdlle. Jeanne Vineau Demortiére, a 
retired actress, and M. Stryffer, director of two 
suburban theatres, have both died by their own 
hands. Mdlle. Marie Delmary, who is also dead, was 
a pupil of M. Regnier. She obtained considerable 
success at the Gymnase, and made, very recently, a 
successful début at the Thédtre Francais. She was 
twenty-five years of age. 





Hottoway’s Orntwent AND Prtis.—Safety combined with 
efficiency are the marked characteristics of Holloway’s admirable 
Temedies, which require, for their proper use little learning: 
for their favourable results little faith and moderate per- 
severance. Glandular swellings in the throat, neuralgia, tic- 
doloreux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other diseases 
afflicting the glands, muscles, and nerves of sensation, are 
permanently eradicated by these anti-febrile and soothing 
Preparations, It is also a perfect remedy for all skin diseases 
and every kind of superficial inflammation, which soon lose 
their angry and painful character under this valuable Ointment. 
The Pills have*never been administered either by hospital or 
Private practitioners in dyspepsia or liver complaints without 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


FORGING AN ACTOR’S NAME. 


A young man named John Dovey, doscribed as a 
clerk, was charged on Monday at Bow-street with 
having forged the name of Mr. J. L. Toole in letters 
requesting orders of admission to the Strand Opera 
Comic. Mr. E. P. Hingston deposed that ho re- 
ceived in June a letter commencing “ E. P. Hing- 
ston, Esq., dear sir,” and signed J. L. Toole, 
requesting a couple of orders for ‘‘ some friends of 
mine.” A stamped envelope, addressed to Mr. 
John Dovey, was enclosed. Witness knew Mr. 
Toole well, and remarked the formality of the note. 
He, however, took little notice of it, and sent the 
orders. A second letter was received by Mr. Baker, 
the treasurer, to the same effect. Witness sent the 
orders, but requested the officials to watch the 
persons who came in with them; but they failed to 
comply with his directions. Mr. J. L. Toole deposed 
that the letters wgre not in his handwriting, nor 
were they written with his sanction. Witness saw 
the prisoner at the house of his employer in Great 
Marlborough-street, and he said that he had written 
no other letters, and expressed his sorrow for what 
he had done. Mr. Baker produced the letter which 
he had received, and which was similarly forged. 
Prisoner in court expressed his regret to Mr. Toole, 
and was remanded by Mr. Vaughan on bail, one 
surety in £50. 

Two petitions are pendingin the Vice Chancellor’s 
Courts for the winding up of the Sadler's Wells con- 
cern, which is stated to be an unregistered company 
-—one by shareholders, and the other by a creditor. 
Mr. Glasse, Q.C., and Mr. W. W. Cooper, on behalf 
of the creditor, now moved ex parte, under the 201st 
section of the Companies Act, 1862, for an injunction 
to restrain other creditors, who had obtained judg- 
ments and threatened execution, from taking any 
further proceedings pending his petition. The Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir R. Malins) made the usual order for 
an injunction. 








Letrer From BrrtHoven to Moscaeites.—My 
dear Moscheles,—I am convinced you will not take 
it amiss ifI trouble you as wellas Sir Smart, for 
whom I enclose a letter, with a petition. The matter 
shortly told is this:—Some years ago the Philhar- 
monic Society, in London, made me the handsome 
offer of arranging a concert for my benefit. At that 
time, thank God, I was not in such a position as to 
be obliged to make use of their generous offer. Now, 
however, I am quite in a different position; for 
nearly three months I have been laid low by a terribly 
wearisome illness. I am suffering from dropsy. 
Schindler will give you more details in the letter 
which I enclose. You know of old my habit of life. 
You also know how and wherelI live. As for my 
writing music, I have long ceased to think of it. 
Unhappily, therefore, Imay be so placed as to be 
obliged to suffer want. You have not only a wide 
circle of acquaintance in London, but also important 
influence with the Philharmonic Society. I beg you, 
therefore, to use this influence as far as you can, to 
induce the Philharmonic Society to resuscitate their 
generous resolution, and carry it out speedily. I 
enclose a letter to the same effect to Sir Smart, and 
have sent another already to Herr Stumpff. Please 
give the letter to Sir Smart, and unite with him and 
all my friends in London for the furtherance of my 
object, I am so weak, that even the dictation of 
this letter is a difficulty to me. Remember me to 
your amiable wife, and be assured that I shall always 
be, your friend, Berrmoven.—Answer me soon, 80 
that I may hear if Iam to hope for anything.” — 
‘* The Life of Moscheles.” 


MENDELSSOHN AND Moscurt4rs.—They often play 
to one another Beethoven’s Sonatas, which not un- 
frequently diverge into joint improvisations of the 
maddest kind, and musical caricatures. On one 
occasion the nursery song, “ Polly put the kettle on,” 
is chosen for a subject on purpose to please the two 
little girls, with whom Felix liked to laugh and play ; 
in a jovial mood he would often take them to the 
Zoological Gardens, and amuse them with all kinds 
of jokes. Amongst the many kind friends who visited 
at Chester Place, the children had the discrimination 
to fix on Mendelssohn as prime favourite. He and 
Moscheles were mutually attracted to one another, 
as much by kindred tastes and sympathies, as by 
music. Moscheles admired his friend’s genius and 
watched, without a particle of envy, the steadily 
increasing fame of the young composer, his former 
pupil; Mendelssohn, on the other hand, was all 
devotion, all gratitude for the rich treasure of ex- 
perience which the older master had stored up in his 
pianoforte works. They loved and esteemed each 
other, these feelings were reciprocated mutually in 
the two families, and the strength of this friendship 
was proved when the days of sorrow came,—" The 





producing the desired result 


——— 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. Qs., by Post Qs. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplant the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck,” 3s. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 

story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 

instructive.”—Church Review. 

‘‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘* Our Christian Calling,” &c, 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

library.’—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2s. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 

for good.” —Guardian, 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 

library.”—Church Times; 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 

A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 

from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 

been examined.” —Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols, 
separated), each 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor, 

There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throughout.”—Churchman, 





¥.T HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; aAnp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES, 
e 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
ds, 
BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano. 





4a, 
London: J. B. Crawen & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 





Voyoal 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instavotion Gratis, 





Life of Moscheles,” 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work nent post free, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 





PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£38 38. per Quarter on the T'hree Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 43. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrament is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 ¢ 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
 } SS Severs: rorerrrei Ts 18 99 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 a 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 Pr 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32  ,, 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 9 
5.—EHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cccecssses oose WO 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtTA) wccccccccscces —icoe.. oe 99 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

GUIs backed cecdesesedbccs - 50 is 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

Bnish) oii .sccdscossscesves 60 iy 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very tien’. 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut ......... - 85 Pm 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ........++4. 0: . 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........+. 45 ‘é 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ” 
9g.—Two Maauals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 98 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .....+++.es0s 100 % 
11.—T wo Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ..... vecessone AMD 4 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, areIn Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stujfed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 85, 
eer £9 Qs, 
One Sto 
Expression, with ements Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 








No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve.Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. : 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. . 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 


WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.? 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two roe ) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





BELFAST, 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 








42 


ine. 


,£76 


nt. 
Bas- 


ine. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 











Little Maid of Arcadee ......000.c0csscccccaccessccccee £ 0 
Guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tho Gallor’s Grave. v0.0 ccrerecocccsceccccccccsecccccs & O 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ........ssesceesseee 4 0 
Oh! bella MIA. cesecessececcesccvevsseeccssecaveseccs 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ...............c.008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ........ 40 


London ; J. B. Cnamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 


—_— 


Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy GAINS ccccccccccpsscecescceeccccsesecechoc 4 
OR CUTS 0.0. 06'00:6.60:060505040:00 0000 50 0000008040080%Kb5 + 


London : J. B. Caauzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 





a 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 

Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............eceee8 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


Mee te 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 


RalmAveye 000s c00sccscerccvecdiecscecesessseecseceted 
The Choice, in E flat and G......sececssececessevesenes & 
Thoughts f..coccecccccccvercersscsecerccscccvccctocces & 
RplrEt TOTO 005 sc cccccsbescedesccsccconcesesesssecice 
4 
4 
4 


a 


ecoococoo 


| RR Ts Mi AEG 

Teed BE. + nvins bt nade bh be 00:0k 5b Abb. Ph0dhe eels adsa 

Friends .....+........Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J, B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....seeseseepee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
T once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....5s0eee0++ » 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .sscccsccesseeeecsseeseveeeces 
Damask RaseB sc oe ov 00000 .0000 00 00000 cc cccceccccenses 
O list tojthe Song-bird ......seceseseessscvenescceceves 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London, J. B, Craman & Co., Regent-street, W, 


owt 
oco 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &e. 


The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...s.sssseeeeee 8B O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ...s..ssseseseeeeese 8 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

OBR DEB) os iced dc cnscce ccs tpascicctosicrssceinne OO 
For ever and for aye .....0sscesecesesessctcecccsceseee £0 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.)..seceseesseeeees » 40 


London: J. B. Cnaman & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., dc. 


Leadon; J, T, Hans, Lyall-place, uare, 8, W,; and 4, 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST or 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,,  Pianofortes . ; by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth eo, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth we Pianofortes . .- by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couzarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 

The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
uso a very peed New Saloon in the WESTERN rar gee where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & ©O., Recent Street, W. 


J. B. ORAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
J. B, ORAMER & 00., Wust Stazut, # Wastzan Roan, Baicutos, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 




















L, ALBRECHT. 8. ad. a 
WAV. “VANS TED ccndcccdeccedcadcssscecias & O MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST  enprnhrinbnscies Op.25) 4 0 

J. ASCHER, WEBER'S CONCERTSTUOK......,.eeseseessecsscsersce 4 0 : 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............ teeceseees 4 9 = 

hy Re SehOed EN CF OReC TORS ic Ueabeeesecoese O&O LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne coeeae BO 

J. MEREDITH BALL. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 3 9 No. 
BUI: TOGQWR cccccccccccccececccecccesescesccesn & O IL, TROVATORE....ccccccee ditto we .. 8 0 i 

I'RANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA .....ceccees ditto oo Bisce OS “i 
SE VeRe-EeEIE ) §«=GOURME GOIOD os cccqeccvcccsncepesoocccace &.@ TEs PURIGRO | os ce ccccccscce ditto 9 Soose 8D 
LE BEAU. IDBAL (Mazurka)...cccccccccscsccccccccscssse & O LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto sealis<ns. & R 

OSGPR BERINGER. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto ae ee 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .......e.cseccesseee 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche ....sececccseaceeeseesesecess 4 0 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEHUL! Nocturne ..rccccecccsccccecsccccssvcene 4 Q 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

Teh DARI Mbe 2 os decdeveres (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 VALE ‘OF TEMPE. 2. coccvcecscsesceveseeee soreccccceee 8-0 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) cscssscscecesececeesee 4 O ERE ROMELU jo ccccccvcccccesntegessestnteactccnceacens SM 
J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. 
LA OARESSANTE. ..ccccccccccencsccsicceeces slngwbingsé 1, My @ THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
WEDDING MELODY ....... coccccccccceverccccccvcccss & O Countess of Somers) ....sececesccseseseseees soseeese 8 0 P 
‘““MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ......... ceccesecceceess 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) coseee 4 0 oq 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice...... Cob eedecavecbececcuecey Wm pla 
SOTR. DE TOR. BASRA. 0.06 00:00.0006sc0deeesciconnse.. & 2 DANSE BOHEMIENNE ............0.. cecccescccccesoes & @ the 

G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ..............0, 4°0 - 
POLONAISE ...... ceeaeee Roe ceecerecescecessebitechene & 0 ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. ‘Aca 
NOCTURNE... cc cccdcsccccccsescces ccccccccccccosccceeee & O THOUGTE. Os be vccicceccesscekven eb deescaviewdeste ca le 
GRANDE VALUES BETAS cccccccccciccsccceccssss 6 OD Ditto 99 Be vowsinecisme aeepba oe cheeses cbaccces a § 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE...... Coccresccccece eccccces ev3ce BS O J. T. SURENNE. ' tot 
os) Pear OT Bre rae cssaceebecsnen STO CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). and 
PASTORALE ....... CUM onecccgcccoscccccccsseseticeses @ O MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

RICHARD HARVEY. a No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ...ees.00. 1 6 oe 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” ........00..00.008 3 0 a2, Ditto “a he te Be ag ceteetnn ae M 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... a SOO cecccescescee OO ao = Ditto 39. We. dp Ge cedecceses CREE 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ...........00. Rubideds 8 0 i Ditto 0 bE: fgg A Sade seiend Nae “~ 
THE ROSE TREE ........ REE LG AR ARIES | 3 0 er Ditto mE ET PUR) be 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “IrishSketch” 8 0 cm § Ditto MS Ve see ee the 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 3 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— op 

ALFRED JAELL. No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26....seescceeeeee 1 6 
CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ...cccccccccees ceseccocecessscss. & © », 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3............. 1 6 a 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153,...ccccccccesecees 67 0 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .....cceceseeese 1 6 T 

M. JUNOT. » 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20... ¢ees Aavh 1 6 i 
PONY We ABO RIA ~ 0i o io cv eca cade bow cesntivac, 40 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. "Bo 6 po 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ..ceseeeeeee 1 6 Por 
CAPRICCIO (in E Minor). .seccccccvcccsescccvevcecessece 0 Sacrep SERIES :-— on 

M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn)... 1 6 b 
LA FONTAINE ...... nods G0 ee bbee vas eeseesscceseeteecss & © » 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ........... 1 6 
Be ED wadcaweciansy.ocesated os 4sebeoegckcacaa Se » 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 1 6 
L'ETOILE ROUGE wcccccccccvcccece eecccccccccccscneece B Q » 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) 4........6.- ccccccsccecs 4. Oo 

J. LEMMENS. , » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) ; oveecepe. Be 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 * 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)}.............. 1 6 

ALFRED LEBEAU, Ss. THALBERG. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ........... + 8 0 DRRAMERUEM coco vccccccsncvccesonceecescecoedecseces me 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 8 0 Be 2 ORB, ois cencscncencescieiaheanbs oboe ééeesheneereee he 
TE, BOREAS. FEMS. vrccsescscecese enedes eevee sbenaes . = SITIO, dcvcbhsxadsnceaniscilicedd wlads.veeckedsmeeeee 

LA V@U A LA MADONE ......... bdedcdccsdocsocess B16 W. F. TAYLOR. 

MARSOH-TZIGANE ......ccecesees Geereeccrcecsosecdters 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ........seeeeeees. 8 0 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct)......cecsccecsesceecs 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMS........... coccccaceeeseiis eee ke Le IN 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ...cccessesscsecsees 3 0 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)..........ee00. a oF > A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES .......ccccsssssnccsesee 4 0 

A. RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. NE 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........00..5. 8 O THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical WH 
DAUR 65264 s'0% yé¢evdndees bieeewns ode snee’ 6 oGcecis vesinhter a & ee Ray Pe PP re eee PE 
NAPOLITAINE .....,... Cocccccccccccrcvesocccccccceves 8 O J. T. TREKELL. TH 
CHANT DU PAYSAN eocees PTUCUEEREEELELELELELE LT ° 3 0 BOURREE (in F major) TUR UEELEPEEE ET 3 0 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.......eseseeeees 8 0 LE TRIANON. “Gavotte s eicecstcssescccdavcoucsteenan’ Me 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale 3 0 THE MAGIO HARP o.5 5 cccccdscccocceccscesecsctaces S © 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. eee ee (Complete 5 0 LULLABY ........ weve ccasectbeseSesvedcebdll Ob EE we 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces)............ 8 0 LES ECLAIREURS ........... Covscede vee ddbodly cwlietes ae mm 
INQUIETUDE. (» 2. ” ” 7 ee et THE WOODLAND SPRITE ......cccccsccecsccececseeee 4 0 
A LA MONTAGNE a 99 - eeaktesteoae 8 0 LE PETIT TAMBOUR: 60 6s0is screeds done cevdedeb qanneek Sam TH 
VALSE CAPRIGE .......... YTTTETLITTET TTT et 4 0 LA CRACOVIENNE .......eeeee. ec cccsevcocens 0: éseese: ae t 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. 18 se .sceseee db ldeveutnbteccsee! Bue LIEBER AUGUSTIN ..... conesqhaustamaperes oneenctxeht an i 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. Ne. B, Op. 18 secccccccecdccsseess BS O Megy: y= 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 ...cccccccccsccsesscecee 8 O ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......+. 8 0 EV 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. ere 7 177 weeeeee 4 0 QUI ual LA. Grand galop de Concerb..serssseeceseesever 4 0 
MOOTED 0000 ccrvesevee ececcccccccces Ope L7G coccsese 4 O J. M. WEHL 
BONHEUR INATTENDU .oceeeceweeeasOP. 178 cecsseee 4 0 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .....ccescccccccscessesece. & O 

H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHIOHTE. flketch ....cccccccsecee 8D 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription......,.cccscsseescssees 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....sseeseeeees 8 0 BE 

J. RUMMEL. BEIM WHEBPBED ..cocccccscccsccccscocceesccesagcs ogni iz 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 Po: yy aa No. 1. Forest Flowers’ ......sssss+ee00 3 0 TH 
LA CHARMANTE,. (Transcription of Sullivan’s “‘Oh! ma FORGET-ME. Ne A ee ye 

charmante ’’) SOHC CPOE eee ee ee ee Me eeee see 4 0 HAREB ELL eeevee oy 3. ditto Ce eeeerteerereererrareeee 3 y 
BPenss: kK 
° ‘ a} 


orp LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER’ & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. Dr 
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